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CALCULATIONS as to the probable 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: date when the session will conclude 
AT HOME. vary greatly. Mr. Balfour's “end of 
November” may be taken as the 
maximum, and that of a peculiarly sanguine Cabinet 
Minister who thinks the House may get away at the 
end of the second week in August may be taken as 
the minimum. There are exactly thirty Parlia- 
mentary days before the end of August. Per contra, 
we must debit ourselves with some twelve days for 
supply, including the vote on account. The Civil 
Service estimates, it must be remembered, have 
hardly been touched. The Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill may very probably take two days, though 
it has been thoroughly thrashed out in Grand 
Committee, the Committee dividing six times on Tues- 
day last alone. The Miners’ (Eight Hours) Bill would 
take some three days, including the time which will 
necessarily be occupied in passing a resolution to 
give it precedence without making it a Government 
measure. This course is a novelty in Parliamentary 
procedure. The Equalisation of Rates Bill will take 
three days. This calculation, which is a moderate 
one, leaves ten days out of our thirty for that un- 
known quantity the Evicted Tenants’ Bill, including 
the Committee stage, the Report, the Third Reading, 
and the consideration of possible amendments by 
the Lords. This ought to be sufficient; but our 
time-table is hardly likely to be kept unless a 
hundred Ministerialists are in constant attendance, 
ready to enforce the Closure. 





TuE final stage of the Budget Bill was reached in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday night, when the 
Third Reading was carried by a majority of twenty. 
A rumour was current early in the week that Lord 
Salisbury meant to move the rejection of the Bill in 
the House of Lords; but there has been no con- 
firmation of this statement, which, if true, would 
mark the high tide of Tory folly. We discuss else- 
where the general question of the revolution in our 
fiscal system which is wrought by the Bill. <A great 
deal of time has been spent upon it, some of it, as it 
seems to us, unnecessarily. But even if more time 
had been occupied, the result would have been well 
worth attaining. The dinner which is to be given 
to Sir William Harcourt in recognition of his manage- 
ment of the Bill is to take place on the Ist of August, 
and the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General are 
to be included in the compliment paid to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In this way the dinner 





exceptional measure. 


Srmr WILLIAM HARCoURT’sS statement with regard 
to the business to be dealt with during the remainder 
of the session has been received with much in- 
credulity by the members of the Opposition. Prac- 
tically the Chancellor of the Exchequer asks the 
House to deal with four controversial measures. 
These are, the Evicted Tenants Bill, the London 
Equalisation of Rates Bill, the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and the Eight Hours Bill for Miners. The 
Scotch Bill has reached a stage which should make 
its passing during the session a matter of course. 
The Evicted Tenants Bill is of such a character as 
Ministers will be justified in resorting to any 
measures that may be needed to secure its accept- 
ance by Parliament. The other two Bills stand upon 
a different footing, and to carry them it will be 
necessary either to prolong the session beyond the 
date at which it is hoped the prorogation may take 
place or to make a drastic use of the Closure. There 
are, in addition, some useful, non-contentious Bills 
which might easily be passed if the Opposition were 
to co-operate fairly and honestly with the Minis- 
terialists. But recent experience makes it doubtful 
whether such co-operation can be looked for. In 
any case the session will certainly not be a barren 
one. If it should not be so fruitful as some had 
hoped, the fault will lie with the members of the 
Opposition and not with the Government, 





WE trust our readers have taken note of the 
important speech made by Mr. Bryce on Wednesday 
at the complimentary dinner which was given to 
him and to Lord Tweedmouth by the Lancashire 
Liberal members. Mr. Bryce, it will be remembered, 
was assailed very savagely for his action in placing 
upon the Lancashire magisterial bench—which in 
the hands of Lord Sefton had become a close pre- 
serve for Tories and capitalists—a considerable 
number of working men. In his speech the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, referring to this action 
of his when Chancellor of the Duchy, declared that 
he had received from every part of Lancashire 
evidence as to the satisfactory work of these 
magistrates, and especially as to the value of the 
“new elements of knowledge and sympathy” which 
they had brought to the discharge of the duties of 
the bench. Such testimony ought to go far to re- 
assure those timid persons who supposed that no 
one could properly discharge the work of a magis- 
trate unless he belonged to a particular class in 
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society. We see with satisfaction that Ministers 
have already undertaken to introduce next session 
a Bill relating to the qualification for county magis- 
trates, and we trust that the good work, in which 
Mr. Bryce has taken so prominent a part, will be 
carried still further in the present Parliament. 


On Thursday afternoon the tactics of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons were signalised by an 
obstructive motion for adjournment, in supporting 
which, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Balfour, and 
Mr. Chamberlain took part. These gentlemen com- 
plained that the time estimated by Sir William 
Harcourt for the Government programme was not 
enough, and they wasted several hours of that 
time in saying so. When this diversion was 
disposed of, the Government got to the first item 
on their programme, Mr. Morley moving the 
Second Reading of the Evicted Tenants Bill in 
a most admirable little speech. The chief prac- 
tical objection to the Bill has been removed by 
one announcement which Mr. Morley made—namely, 
that instead of £100,000 a sum of £250,000 will be 
available for the purposes of the measure. As our 
readers are aware, this is an amendment the necessity 
for which we have repeatedly and strongly urged in 
these columns, and one which—as the letters Lord 
Monteagle has addressed to us show—meets the one 
really important criticism of the more humane and 
sensible landlords. The extra money, it should be 
noted, still comes from purely Irish resources, the 
Church Surplus having been found to have a little 
more left in its locker than Mr. Balfour imagined. 


THE only other amendment we would suggest in 
the Bill is one enabling the Evicted Tenants’ Com- 
missioners, in cases of compulsory reinstatement, to 
effect that reinstatement—should they deem it ex- 
pedient—by means of compulsory purchase, and 
making the resources of the Land Purchase Com- 
mission available for this purpose on their requisi- 
tion. The three Commissioners whom Mr. Morley 
has named to act as arbitrators under the Bill 
are beyond criticism from any side, but especially 
from the Unionist side. Two of them are Unionists 
—Mr. Piers White, Q.C., the leader of the Chancery 
Bar, and Mr. Grier, one of the most experienced and 
able of the legal Sub-Commissioners under the Land 
Act of 1881. The one Home Ruler is Mr. George 
Fottrell, a gentleman of moderate views and an 
experienced solicitor, who has usually acted profes- 
sionally on behalf of the landlords in land cases. He 
has arranged sales under the Land Purchase Acts for 
the Marquis of Bath, the Duke of Leinster, and many 
others. Nothing could be more reassuring to mod- 
erate men than the composition of this Commission. 
Colonel Saunderson was put up to oppose the Bill on 
behalf of the irreconcilable landlords, which he did 
in a violent speech. It is not unlikely, however, that 
Colonel Saunderson’s hostility goes somewhat beyond 
that of the English section of the Opposition. 








THE motion for the adjournment on Thursday 
was not purely and simply designed to waste time. 
It was also intended to cover a retreat. Mr. Balfour 
had drawn, a week before, an amendment which he 
proposed to move on the Second Reading of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill. But the amendment was con- 
sidered too weak by the Irish landlords, inasmuch as 
it did not absolutely preclude the possibility of the 
future restoration of the evicted tenants. Mr. 
Balfour, under the circumstances, did not care to 
move his amendment. Lest his change of mind 
should become very noticeable, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach undertook to occupy some hours on a dilatory 
motion. Mr. Morley’s speech, in moving the Second 
Reading of his Bill, consequently did not conclude till 
a quarter to eight, and it seemed quite natural that 
Colonel Saunderson, instead of the leader of the 
Opposition, should rise to speak in the dinner-hour. 





THE report of the Lords’ Committee on Better- 
ment has its humorous side. The Committee suggest 
that recoupment has never had a fair trial because 
of the large sums paid for trade compensation. Their 
lordships do not recommend, however, any similar 
reduction in the compensation paid to landowners. 
Thus the shopkeeper’s property is apparently s&s 
much less sacred than that of the ground-land- ™ 
lord. It is, however, well worth consideration 
whether some amendment of the Lands Clauses 
Act is not required, to apply especially to the 
simplest of all improvements—the widening of an 
existing thoroughfare, such as that on Ludgate Hill. 
Why should not a corporation be allowed—instead 
of offering a money compensation to the shopkeeper 
—to offer at the same or an increased rent accom- 
modation in the new frontage, paying only compensa- 
tion for the loss of business during the brief period 
occupied by rebuilding? The jury would consider 
the adequacy of the offer just as they consider the 
adequacy of a money offer now. Something of this 
kind was done in the case of the Avenue de l'Opéra 
in Paris, which we have always understood to have 
been the most financially successful of Parisian street 
improvements. Of course, this plan would not be 
applicable in the case of a new street entirely 
changing the character of the district, such as that 
contemplated between Holborn and the Strand, 





ANOTHER welcome proof of the magic of property! 
The Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland make 
loans for land improvement both to purchasers under 
the Land Purchase Acts and to tenants who hold 
under the Land Acts. The Commissioners report 
that the tenant purchasers exhibit a greater desire 
to improve their holdings, and are more judicious 
in their proposals of expenditure, than the tenant 
occupiers. The tendency in nearly all applications 
is to reduce the amount of the loan as closely as 
possible to the sum required for cash expenditure on 
labour and materials, with the result that the total 
value of the works executed is larger than the amount 
of the loan. Even the qualified property owned by 
the tenant under the Land Acts is having its effect. 
There is an increasing desire to improve the farm- 
liouses. This expenditure adds to the value of the 
holding on sale, and effects a great improve.sent in 
comfort, health, and convenience, the desire for 
which is in itself an indication of a higher standard 
of living. Probably most people who know Ireland 
will be able to confirm the Commissioners’ report. 
The improvement in the houses of the small farmers, 
since they have ceased to fear that the landlord 
would use the extra whitewash as a pretext for 
raising the rent, has been very marked. 


THE successful issue of the coal trade negotia- 
tions is a signal vindication of British capacity for 
direct representative government in the most diffi- 
cult sphere, and an important tribute to the value 
of industrial organisation as a bulwark of social 
peace. Some of our contemporaries have en- 
deavoured to minimise the worth of the treaty by 
pointing out that there were a certain number of 
dissentients on either side. But how often does‘, 
Parliament itself secure so large and generous a ~ 
measure of agreement? To us it is matter of pleasur- 
able astonishment that so few of so many thousands 
should have been unwilling to pledge themselves to a 
course involving mutual sacrifice for a period of at 
least two years. Still less point is there in the 
remark that many of the men refused to take part in 
the balloting. Abstinence in that case evidently 
meant nothing more nor less than faith in their 
representatives and their organisation. In the worst 
instance, that of Derbyshire, some 4,500 out of 18,500 
miners were opposed to the terms ; while in Notting- ) 
ham there appear to have been only 592 dissentients , 
among 20,000 members of the union. These are 
results of which Mr. Pickard and his colleagues may 
well be proud. 
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THE practical sympathy of this country has been 
invoked during the week on behalf of the sufferers 
by the series of earthquakes which has just de- 
vastated Constantinople and the neighbouring 
country. The scenes of dread and desolation in 
the Turkish capital itself make pitiful reading, and 
in the villages of the Marmora shore the effect 
seems to have been still more disastrous. The letters 
of Sir Edgar Vincent and Woods Pacha should ap- 
peal strongly to all in whose power it lies, and who 
only need to be reminded of the duty put upon us by 
the happy immunity which, by no merit of our own, 
we enjoy, to mitigate the cruelty of this calamity. 
With more mixed feelings we hear of an outbreak 
of cholera in St. Petersburg and some parts of 
Eastern Germany, Poland, and Galicia, even more 
severe than that of last year. But even here the 
mutual dependence of nations makes itself evident, 
and it is satisfactory to know that the Indian 
Government is doing its best to attack the evil at its 
root. It is well to have got to mid-July without any 
cause for special precaution at home. Nor is it too 
much to hope, now that the principles which com- 
mand the practically unanimous support of our 
medical and sanitary experts are generally under- 
stood and accepted, that for us the day of cholera 
scares is for ever past and gone. 


THE Corean question still hangs in sus- 
ABROAD. pense, the Chinese and Japanese Govern- 
ments continuing to land troops on the 
peninsula, not as yet apparently paying much heed 
to the representations of the European Powers. 
There have been more anti-foreign riots in Seoul, in 
which some Christians were killed, and a rough en- 
counter has taken place between the British Consul- 
General and some Japanese soldiers. This latter is a 
regrettable and unpleasant incident, but it can have 
no bearing on the complications. 


WE publish elsewhere an article a@ propos of 
this Corean imbroglio by Mr. Poultney Bigelow, 
because of its interest as the impression of an 
independent and shrewd observer who has travelled 
both in Japan and China. We need hardly say, 
however, that we do not hold ourselves responsible 
for the views which Mr. Bigelow expresses. Indeed, 
the course he seems to favour, so far as this country 
is concerned, is precisely the opposite of that which 
we approve. The guiding star of all English policy 
in that part of the world is the desirability of 
keeping on good terms with China; this is so much 
a commonplace of English policy that we are 
surprised at Mr. Bigelow not realising it. China 
is a great Power, the greatest in Asia save our- 
selves and Russia, a Power of vast resources and 
formidable patience and tenacity. France had no 
promenade in the Tonkin expedition, and in holding 
her possession since she has had anything but a 
sinecure. Post after post along the Black River has 
of late years fallen to Chinese pirates, the French 
garrisons being massacred. These bands come almost 
to the gates of Hanoi and demand blackmail. A 
Chefoo correspondent of the Times, by the way, 
gives this week a favourable account of the present 
condition of the Chinese navy. 





AN important step, which may add a fresh 
complication to the pending questions as to the 
recent Anglo-Italian agreement, has just been 
taken by the Italians in East Africa. Annoyed by 
repeated raids of dervishes within the borders of 
Erythrea, the Italian commander, General Baratieri, 
has pursued a dervish force as far as Kassala, 
and has attacked and taken possession of that town. 
The French already object to the seizure of Harrar 
by the Italians, as being in violation of the spirit of 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and retuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


the Anglo-French convention respecting the bound- 
aries of Obok and of our sphere in Somaliland; it is 
possible we ourselves may have a more direct reason 
to object to the seizure of Kassala, which is an im- 
portant stronghold well within the Eastern Soudan 
and on the road to Khartoum. With regard to the 
Anglo-Congo}tse Convention, the latest step an- 
nounced is the appointment by King Leopold of two 
plenipotentiaries to negotiate in Paris with the 
French Government respecting the questions raised 
in connection with that agreement between France 
and the Congo State. 





WHEN the battle over the Bill against Anarchist 
propaganda began in the French Chamber on 
Tuesday, the measure had already been slightly 
modified by the stricter definition of offences, and 
by a limitation to specific parts of any trial of the 
magisterial power to forbid publication, so that it 
should be directed not against legitimate activity of 
the press, but against the use of the dock as an 
Anarchist pulpit. Further than this the Govern- 
ment could not be persuaded to go, and it was given 
out after the Cabinet Council on the same day that 
Ministers would at any cost hold to the clauses trans- 
ferring trials from juries to magistrates, and sub- 
stituting transportation forimprisonment asa penalty. 
Liberal feeling, whether among those who held these 
exceptional measures to be unnecessary, or those 
who gave a more or less reluctant sanction to them, 
had centred in the demand for a time-limit; and 
various proposals to this effect evoking no favourable 
response, it became more and more evident that a 
serious situation was growing up. However, the 
Government fared better in the division lobby than 
in the tribune. Its only champion on Tuesday was 
M. Lasserre, the “reporter” for the Committee. On 
the other hand, the attack opened by M. Pourquery 
de Boisserin was broad in plan and vigorous in de- 
livery. 

THE House was reminded of the four Bills 
introduced by M. Casimir-Périer as Premier after 
the explosion in the Chamber, and of the 800,000 
francs voted last December for the strengthening 
of the police service, which remained as chaotic 
and incapable as ever. Anarchism—ran this line 
of argument — was largely the fruit of Parlia- 
mentary faults and failures, in which all parties 
had shared, and only an era of reform could kill it. 
M. de Ramel took up the parable for the Right; and 
M. Brisson, for the Old Republicans, opvosed the Bill 
as a violation of natural rights. On Wednesday 
M. Goblet, for the Opposition, and M. Guérin, the 
author of the measure, for the defence, were the 
chief speakers in a House astonished at its own 
phenomenal orderliness. The calm before storm, 
perhaps ; meanwhile it may be accounted for by the 
respectable dimensions of the Opposition, which 
voted 162 strong (a minority of 127, however) against 
proceeding to the detailed discussion of the measure. 
M. Guesde’s counter-project having been disposed of 
on Thursday, that of M. Dumas, for the retention of 
jury trial, was rejected, after a speech by the Premier, 
by a rather meagre majority—293 to 238. While 
the all-important Article 2, which formally consti- 
tutes the new offence of private propaganda, is still 
under discussion, over forty amendments have been 
put upon the notice paper. As the Government 
shows a friendly disposition to very few of these, it 
is evidently premature for their supporters to con- 
gratulate them upon the peaceful character of the 
debate. 





THE discussion in and out of Parliament has 
served the very useful end of enforcing the con- 
tention which we put forward last week, that 
Anarchist outrages can best be checked by the 
regular methods of the police system, and that 
recent catastrophes are rather a proof of the in- 





capacity of the French police than the need of fresh 
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administrative powers. This opinion has received 
an especially valuable endorsement—one that can 
hardly be overlooked by the Government of the 
Republic—from the Committee upon the Anti- 
Anarchist Bill, which has reported it to be “ urgent 
to reorganise the police and detective forces, and 
especially to place both under one head; to stop 
possible conflicts between the police, the detectives, 
and the public prosecutors; and to keep a stricter 
watch upon persons suspected of Anarchism.” The 
inter-relations of the various sections of police seem 
particularly unsatisfactory, and one cannot help 
echoing the query, What has become of the recently 
voted £32,000 ? 


Tue lesser danger is forgotten in face of the 
greater. But it was very curious and amusing to 
hear of the sour faces with which on Monday certain 
of the doctrinaire Radicals saw the end of the tax- 
ation debate. The Government’s small majority 
against M. Cavaignac (31), the demand of the 
Chamber for authoritative proposals of fiscal 
reform, and the appointment of a committee to 
produce them—these were bitter pills for the 
stern apostles of laissez-faire. “Confiscation and 
spoliation!” cried M. Yves Guyot, in the Siecle; 
“behold in class-taxation ’’—that is, in a progres- 
sive income tax—‘“ the new peril social.” Similarly 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu in the Temps, with a picture 
of the innocent spirit of commercial enterprise, as 
the goose of the golden eggs, being tossed to and fro 
prior to complete annihilation by “the Parliamentary 
ogre.” How long it seems since here in England the 
income-tax was attacked in this fashion: and how 
far we have travelled from that point to the new 
landmark of Sir William Harcourt’s Budget! 


THE problem of “the nerve-strain in politics” 
has been felt with particular acuteness in Italy. 
The three anti-Anarchist measures were hurried 
through the Senate on Monday night, and they have 
since received the Royal Sanction. The discussion 
of the financial proposals, toward which the Sena- 
torial Committee had adopted a critical attitude, 
then came on; but the knowledge of the difficulty of 
convoking the Chamber for a new session put an 
effective bar in the way of serious wrangling. As 
to the Anarchist suspects, a considerable exodus to 
South America is said to have already set in. 
Sngland does not seem to have the attraction for 
these gentry which Lord Salisbury supposes; and 
surely they should know their own business best. 
Signor Crispi is credited with the intention of setting 
up an Anarchist penal colony on one of the Italian 
islands off the Massowah coast. His assailant, Lega, 
has been condemned to solitary imprisonment for 
twenty years. 


THE uncompromising attitude of the Belgian 
Labour leaders, as represented in Congress at 
Brussels this week, destroys all hope of an effective 
triple alliance against Clericalism in the coming elec- 
toral campaign. The strain between the rear and 
advance guards of Liberalism was sufficient to make 
the position a very difficult one, without this stiff- 
necked proceeding on the part of the champions of 
“ Independent Labour,” who have just re-endorsed 
their Collectivist programme and decided to have no 
dealings with the “ doctrinaires.”” Here or there the 
Keir-Hardies will, no doubt, learn sense in course of 
time, as the inexorable logic of events presses itself 
home upon their vision. But, in the meantime, it is 
much to be regretted that there is so little prospect 
of Progressive Liberalism having in its own hands the 
inauguration of the new Constitution. 


Tut General Election which has taken place in 
New South Wales during the week is interesting, 





not only in its results, but as the first trial in the 
Colony of the redistributed seats, one-member con- 
stituencies, approximately equal electoral districts 
(with an average of 2,500 voters each), one man one 
vote, and every man a vote subject to three months’ 
residence in the district and one year’s in the Colony. 
Upon this more broadly democratic basis, Sir Henry 
Parkes has won a very creditable victory. Going 
into the fight at the head of 204 Free Trade candi- 
dates, against Sir G. Dibbs’s following of 189 Pro- 
tectionists, 103 Labour men, and a few odd units, 
he has succeeded in carrying 58 seats to the 39 of the 
Premier and the 28 of the Labour organisations. As 
a majority of the last-named group is now under- 
stood to favour Free Trade, the main result is emin- 
ently satisfactory. But it is to be noted that more 
than ever depends upon a sensible co-operation of 
the Liberal and Labour groups. 


THE proclamation of a Republic in Hawaii is an 
incident which may be viewed with indifference 
only slightly tempered by a benevolent desire that 
the new Government may enjoy as much stability as 
is in the nature of things in those climes. That is 
not much, perhaps; and we gave reasons three 
months ago for doubting the eflicacy of Republican 
institutions in this particular case. But Mr. Dole’s 
Republicanism has yet to be tried; and since Queen 
Liliokalani and President Cleveland are equally out 
of the question, we hope the trial will be a fair 
one. From Samoa there are reports of fresh tribal 
fighting and of a new petition for annexation being 
addressed to the German Emperor. Kaiser Wilhelm, 
if he is at all tempted, will do well to reflect upon 
the recent history of the Hawaiian Islands. 


LorpD DUFFERIN, in the memoir of 
LITERATURE, his mother published by Mr. Murray 
SCIENCE, ETC. this week, and noticed by us else- 
where, speaks of the truly extra- 
ordinary extent to which the literary gifts of the 
Sheridans spread and descended through several 
generations, even amongst the collateral branches— 
the family producing during two hundred and fifty 
years no less than twenty-seven authors and some 
two hundred works. An instance of the family wit 
sparkling in a side channel is too good not to be 
given a wider circulation. Here is a short essay on 
the Life of Man which Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu 
submitted when a little boy to his scandalised 
father :—“ A man’s life,” wrotethis young philosopher, 
“naturally divides itself into three distinct parts— 
the first, when he is planning and contriving all 
kinds of villainy and rascality. Thatis the period of 
youth and innocence. In the second he is found 
putting in practice all the villainy and rascality he 
has contrived. That is the flower of manhood and 
prime of life. The third and last period is when he 
is making his soul and preparing for another world. 
That is the period of dotage.” The brother of this 
precocious sage is Mr. William Le Fanu, still happily 
living, whose delightful book, “Seventy Years of Irish 
Life,” was recently reviewed in these pages. 





A most fascinating field of research in astronomical 
science, which has lately risen in favour, is that of 
the phenomena accompanying comets as they ap- 
proach and recede from the sun in their flights 
through space. With special regard to the tails of 
comets we are only now beginning to find out the 
deficiency of our knowledge, and a fresh impulse has 
been given to work in this direction by the applica- 
tion of the photographic plate to the telescope. To 
obtain a good photograph of a comet is not so simple 
as it may at first seem. To allow for the apparent 
motion due to our earth’s movement, and the 
comet's own “proper motion,’ the telescope em- 
ployed has to receive a special movement, and 
thus on the negative obtained we have the image 
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of the comet among a host of small short lines 
representing the stars, their positions and lengths, 
denoting the direction and amount of the comet’s 
motion during the time of exposure. Photographs 
taken in this manner, their times of exposure being 
somewhat long, have brought to light many striking 
peculiarities, and these can be very well seen in the 
enlarged photographs which have been from time to 
time published, notably in recent numbers of 
Astronomy and Astrophysics and Knowledge. 
Minute details in this way can be studied at ease in 
the work-rooms, while changes from day to day can 
be followed. The different appearances, for instance, 
of the tail of the comet 1893 b, were very interesting, 
the structure being at times very complicated, the 
numerous streamers appearing to interlace one 
another, suggesting a kind of outward spiral motion. 
An important point recently observed also is the 
“ fragments” that accompany some comets. 


MAN is for ever trying to upset as far 
as he can the wonderful equilibrium of Nature, 
killing here and destroying there without taking 
any heed of the future. The devastation of 
forests, for instance, is proceeding steadily, not 
only in this small island but all over the world. 
The important influence of forests, from the cli- 
matic and national-economic points of view, has 
never been so properly recognised as it is now, 
and this knowledge we owe chiefly to the sys- 
tematic observations that have been carried out in 
Germany during the last quarter of a century. 
One has not very far to look for the effects of such 
wholesale damage with object-lessons like the re- 
cent droughts and famines in Russia before us. The 
extreme consequences which have been felt so dis- 
astrously in some parts—and those often the most 
fertile—of Russia during recent years are not within 
the range of probability with us; but there is al- 
ready sufficient reason, esthetic considerations apart, 
to protest against the narrow policy hitherto pursued 
in this country. Sir John Lubbock recently told the 
Selborne Society that he had had considerable diffi- 
culty in persuading the Swiss that we had no British 
school of forestry; yet such is the by-no-means- 
creditable fact. It is one more, and not the least, of 
the matters in which we have to learn from the little 
republic. 





A LITTLE pamphlet issued by Mr. Benjamin 
Waugh, with the title “Justice to Children,” is a 
review of the last ten years’ work of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
During this periodaconstantly extending propaganda 
has been carried on; a network of vigilance com- 
mittees now overspreads the country, and the law 
and legal procedure have been brought more nearly 
into touch with the new sentiment which has been 
aroused. Over 47,000 complaints have been inquired 
into, and in nearly 6,000 of these prosecutions have 
followed, with conviction in almost all cases. In all 
109,364 children have been directly protected, but 
the indirect good achieved is immeasurable. Un- 
fortunately, the Society has experienced a serious 
financial set-back during the past year. It is to be 
hoped that as commercial prosperity returns a com- 
pensating rush of support will come, and this most 
admirable organisation will be enabled to further 
extend its sphere of usefulness. 





THE obituary of the week includes the 
OBITUARY. names of the distinguished French poet, 
Leconte de Lisle; Bruno Pighlein, the 
Munich painter and art-professor; Joseph Hyrtl, 
the great Austrian pathologist and anatomist; the 
Princess Marceline Czartoryski, and Prince Henri of 
Bourbon, Duke of Seville; Baron Beyens, Belgian 
Minister to France since 1864; Major-General H. 
Prim Hutton, who had won early distinctions in the 
Sutlej and Crimea; and Mr. J. F. Dunn, the well- 
known London bookseller. 





THE NERVE-STRAIN IN POLITICS. 





‘ERHAPS the most obvious feature of the 
: political situation at the present moment is 
the need which everybody feels for an early and 
a prolonged recess. The affairs of nations are all 
very well in their way, and we are all willing to 
admit that it is a noble and becoming thing even 
to die for one’s country. But when for eighteen 
months the noise of battle has hardly for a moment 
ceased to roll through the corridors at Westminster 
and the columns of the Press, even the sturdiest of 
patriots must begin to feel the burden of the flesh, 
and must long for the moment when there shall 
be at least a truce in the conflict of parties. 
Practically, the present Parliament has been at. 
work ever since the beginning of February of last 
year. The short recess of last autumn scarcely 
counts, for it must be remembered that a very 
large proportion of the Members of the House of 
Commons had to devote that period to their private 
business. And the eighteen months that have 
elapsed since Parliament was first summoned for 
the despatch of business have been months of severe 
and almost incessant conflict. The tension has been 
great at all times, and there have been moments 
when it was extreme. Very few men have seats in 
the House of Commons now who sat there in the 
days of Lord Palmerston, but the few who have 
must often reflect bitterly upon the changed condi- 
tions of Parliamentary life, as compared with their 
early experiences. There are no pleasant holidays 
nowadays, when the strife of parties is altogether 
forgotten. It is difficult to get a pair, even after 
dinner, and the Whips watch the door with a jealousy 
that was unknown formerly. The service of the 
public in the present Parliament has assuredly been 
no child’s play, and hundreds of Members can bear 
testimony to the fact that they never in their lives 
worked so hard as they have had to do during the 
last eighteen months. It is only fair to our poli- 
ticians to bear this fact in mind, for it seems to have 
a direct bearing upon the temper which now seems 
to animate the political world. For some time past 
the growing irritability of our public men has been 
conspicuous. It has not been confined to one party 
or to one class. Men of both parties and of all 
degrees of personal importance have given evidence 
of the fact that their tempers have been damaged by 
the strain put upon their nerves, and the consequence 
is that we have for some time been face to face with 
a very unpleasant state of things. It is not in the 
public debates alone, or even chiefly, that the ex- 
istence of this state of things has been revealed 
to us. There have, it is true, been more than enough 
of little “tiffs °° between the two front benches. No- 
body cay count the number of times during the 
present session that Sir William Harcourt has been 
accused by Mr. Balfour or Mr. Goschen of dealing 
unfairly with them. But it is not in the public 
proceedings of Parliament that the most unpleasant 
proofs of the general wear-and-tear of the Members’ 
nerves and tempers have been forthcoming. It isin 
the state of things in the lobby and the smoking- 
room, as it is made manifest in the political gossip 
of the newspapers, that we find those proofs. 

We have no wish to attribute undue importance 
to the kind of gossip with which the haunts of our 
politicians now reek. Most of it is false, and all of 
it is ludicrously exaggerated. Still, it is hardly to 
be ignored. Yesterday week the Times published a 
leading article in which it commented in its own 
fashion on the success attained by the Ministry, 
and paid certain compliments to Lord Rosebery. 
Straightway some journals found evidence in this 
article to satisfy them that a desperate conspiracy 
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was on foot, with Lord Rosebery as chief conspirator, 
having for its object the frustrating of the movement 
against the House of Lords originated at Leeds. We 
are quite certain that our contemporaries would never 
have discovered these terrible portents in a common- 
place leading article, if that article had been printed 
a little earlier in the session, before the mental fag 
had begun to tell both upon members of Parliament 
and upon journalists. Yet for several days during 
the past week we have been treated to the most 
solemn discussion of the meaning of the Times’ 
utterances, and Mr. Labouchere (who, to the outward 
eye, never seems to stand in need of a holiday) has, 
of course, kindly come forward to explain for the 
benefit of the world at large the exact point at which 
the Prime Minister is likely to go astray. It is 
useless to deal seriously with this gossip of the 
week. It is better that we should explain its 
existence by the fact of the nervous strain from 
which all our public men seem to be suffering. The 
same explanation applies to another class of rumours 
of which much has been heard of late. We refer to 
the stories regarding the dinner to be given next 
month to Sir William Harcourt by his colleagues in 
the House of Commons. According to some people, 
a deliberate attempt is being made to use this dinner 
as a means of working an intrigue against Lord 
Rosebery. Surely men who were in a complete state 
of health and equanimity would never dream of at- 
tributing to a man in the position of Sir William 
Harccurt any complicity with treachery of this 
kind, and without Sir William’s assistance the plot 
could never, of course, succeed. There is, however, 
another interpretation put upon the dinner which is 
still more curious. According to the London cor- 
respondent of the Birmingham Post, the dinner to Sir 
William Harcourt is proof of the fact that Lord 
Rosebery as Prime Minister has failed to satisfy his 
supporters, and every honest Liberal, we are told, 
will privately admit this to be the case. Here, cer- 
tainly, is another proof of that lack of clear thinking 
in politics which invariably accompanies a nervous 
breakdown. What authority the correspondent of the 
Birmingham Post claims we do not pretend to know, 
but we venture to say that no statement so absolutely 
unfounded would ever have been made but for those 
influences affecting the nerves and tempers of our 
politicians to which we have referred. 

In these circumstances, men of all parties will 
not be slow to welcome the prospect of an early 
adjournment of the House. We have had enough, 
and more than enough, of the flying rumours of 
the day, the gossip of lobby and club, of newspaper 
correspondents and independent members. It is 
time, in the interests of everybody, that a breathing- 
space was allowed, and that those who have been 
so closely congregated for eighteen months of toil 
and struggle should be allowed to scatter them- 
selves, and find in new scenes and new companion- 
ships the mental and physical refreshment they 
so sorely need. There are some who doubtless feel 
disappointed even at the very liberal prospect of work 
to be accomplished during the remainder of the 
session which has been held out by Sir William 
Harcourt. As a matter of fact, tinder existing 
circumstances it would seem as though the less 
work the House attempted, the better it would 
be, not only for Members themselves, but for the 
public business. When the air is full of the kind 
of rumours that are bred of peevishness and 
weariness, and when men have, for a_ time, 
apparently lost the faculty of thinking clearly upon 
the questions with which they have to deal, the 
sooner they act upon the sound maxim which pre- 
scribes rest for overwrought nerves and brains, the 
better for themselves and everybody else. 





THE REST OF THE SESSION. 





HAT it is most important to realise, in con- 
nection with the moderate and very judiciously 
selected list of measures which Sir William Harcourt 
announced for the remainder of the Session on 
Wednesday, is that there is plenty of time to pass 
them all before the end of August if only obstruction 
is not allowed to have its way. We say before the 
end of August, for there is really no use talking 
of any later date; either the programme must be 
carried out by that time, or whatever proportion of 
it the House has failed to carry must be dropped. The 
House is overstrained after its phenomenal sittings, 
almost without a break, since February twelvemonth, 
and if it is to come back in a fit condition to face 
another hardworking Session, it must have a timely 
holiday. But the thing to recognise is that there is 
no real necessity to sit longer. Between now and 
the end of August there is time enough for the 
whole programme—only, in order to utilise that 
time fully, it will be necessary to face the problem of 
obstruction squarely and at an early stage. The list 
of measures is not so formidable as it looks. Some 
of the Bills are already well advanced on their 
way, like the Scotch Local Government Bill, which 
has for weeks been under the anvil in the Grand 
Committee ; some are, or ought to be, practicall 
non-contentious, like the Equalisation of Rates Bill, 
which the Opposition will not venture directly to 
oppose; many are entirely non-contentious ; and one 
of the measures, as to which the House is most 
divided, the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, raises a 
question as to which neither of the great parties in 
the House is in a position to make any party capital 
by taking a stand upon it either definitely on the 
affirmative side or definitely on the negative. None 
of the measures named ought to require more than 
two days apiece—let us say, to be generous, eight days 
for the lot; and there are available now before the end 
of August five clear weeks—fully thirty-two days of 
Parliamentary time. Twenty-four Parliamentary days 
are more than a fair allowance for Supply, the Indian 
Budget, and the much-to-be-contested Evicted 
Tenants Bill. If there were no obstruction, but fair 
controversy, the list might be completed even within 
the estimate of the hopeful man who declared the 
House would rise on August 16th. If obstruction, 
should it arise, be promptly met, the 24th, or, at 
the outside, the 30th, should see everything through. 
That obstruction will be vigorously attempted— 
at the outset—Mr. Balfour’s speech on Wednesday, 
and the line of tactics adopted by the Opposition on 
Thursday evening, sufficiently indicate. The gain 
which the Opposition would derive from a successful 
policy of obstruction is too great and too patent for 
the policy not to be tried. Their object is to save 
the House of Lords as much as possible from 
having to exercise their odious and dangerous func- 
tion of casting out Liberal measures which the 
House of Commons has passed, or their still more 
odious, but safer, function of swallowing these 
measures. It is so clearly the best of all Liberal 
policies at the present time not to permit this 
manceuvre to succeed that there should be little 
hesitation in resorting to any course which may be 
necessary to thwart it. We must either pass our 
Bills into law, or see that the responsibility for 
defeating the nation’s will is borne by the Chamber 
whose obstructive powers it is now one of our 
chief obligations to remove. It will avail nothing 
as an object-lesson to the country if these 
measures are allowed to be defeated in the 


Chamber in which we have a majority; no matter 
how unscrupulously we may be obstructed, the fault 
will in that case be reckoned our own, and 
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the House of Lords will escape. It comes to this, 
that the closure must be adopted sternly and 
speedily by Ministers in charge of measures. Now 
that the Finance Bill is out of the way, the position 
of the Government in respect of this matter is a 
good deal freer than it has recently been. If, at 
the outset, without wasting too much time before 
taking action, Ministers show that they mean to 
stand no nonsense; and if they begin to employ the 
closure with effectiveness, we believe the zeal of 
the obstructive forces will rapidly diminish. The 
Tory party never like to be kept in town after 
the 12th of August; and if it be made perfectly 
clear to them that they will gain nothing by staying, 
the utmost exertions of their Whips will be unable to 
keep a fighting squadron in the field once that date 
has been reached. If some real progress be made at 
the beginning, with the exercise of whatever vigour 
may be necessary, three-fourths of the battle is won. 
The action of the Irish landlords—or those who 
speak for them—in regard to the Evicted Tenants 
Bill seems to destroy the last prospect of any com- 
— over that measure. We had hoped against 
ope that a question which all parties had admitted 
to be outside the legitimate region of party con- 
troversy, whose urgency and gravity the leader of 
the Opposition has testified to repeatedly, and not 
by words alone, might be approached by Parliament 
in an unvexed and conciliatory spirit. But it is not 
to be. The Irish landlords once more in their his- 
tory have proved themselves a hopeless, feckless 
class—the most hopeless class with which a country 
was ever cursed. No one, not even Mr. T. W. 
Russell, can be blamed for their miserable folly in 
this matter. Their “ Executive Committee of the 
Irish Land Owners Convention” met in solemn 
session on Thursday, and took upon its shoulders 
the burden of denouncing the Evicted Tenants 
Bill as “immoral, unjust, and inexpedient,” Mr. 
T. W. Russell in the House was not allowed to move 
an amendment which admitted a willingness to con- 
sider the idea of reinstating evicted tenants, and 
which suggested that the provision of more money 
under the Bill might facilitate the settlement of the 
problem. Colonel Saunderson was put up to move 
an uncompromising and boisterous negative instead. 
We regret this; we had hoped that the Irish land- 
lords might have been moved to display even at the 
eleventh hour a little common-sense in their own 
interests and a little patriotism in the interests of 
their country. But their action has freed Mr. 
Morley’s hand. Henceforth he is obliged to con- 
sider these gentlemen in no way. He has done 
his best to save them. It is now only his 
duty to consider the House of Commons and the 
Liberal party and the Nationalist members, all of 
whom must be absolved from any responsibility for 
the situation which the rejection of this Bill may 
entail. Let the Bill be such as to satisfy those 
who are willing to support it, and let the House 
of Lords be offered the same opportunity as Mr. 
Forster gave them when he sent up his Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill in 1879. 








THE PASSING OF THE FINANCE BILL. 





“ E are now in July,” Lord Rosebery reminded 

Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords last 
Tuesday. The peers, with their oases of work dotted 
here and there over a desert of leisure, may need the 
reminder ; but the members of the House of Commons 
know the time of year only too well. For eighteen 
months, with but the briefest intermission, they 
have been toiling under exceptional difficulties at a 





heavy programme of reform. The lightness of heart 
has gone out of the young Parliament. Overwork 
has made it prematurely old. The men who 
@ year ago were ready to get up and wave their 
hats at the slightest provocation will hardly cheer 
now for anything less than a holiday. The great 
cheer which came from the crowded benches when 
Sir William Harcourt rose to reply to Mr. Balfour 
on Tuesday night meant therefore more than cheers 
sometimes do. Everything is relative; and the 
great cheer was very great to be given in July, 
1894, It marks the warm gratitude which his 
supporters feel to Sir William Harcourt for an 
almost unexampled achievement, which has re- 
stored the old prestige of Liberal finance. As we 
look back over the roll of Whig and Tory Chan- 
cellors, we can hardly find more than one other 
who, in a single Budget, has done the like. Sir 
Robert Walpole was a financier at once safe and 
bold, but it took him twenty years to establish 
the credit of England as first among the nations. 
The younger Pitt did something to reform the 
Customs law in his earlier years, but we can only 
defend his exaggerated financial reputation by 
supposing that he might have done much more 
if circumstances had been favourable. Peel and 
Goulburn did not repeal the Corn Laws and 
adopt Free Trade all at once. They carried 
their sliding scale and repealed many of the Customs 
duties, substituting an income tax, in 1842. They 
remitted further duties out of the surplus of 1844; 
they took some four hundred and thirty articles out 
of the tariff in 1845. In 1846 they passed their final 
measure. Mr. Gladstone’s Budget of 1853 was, per- 
haps, the greatest Budget of the century; it took 
off £5,000,000 of customs and excise duties, and 
imposed the succession duty. But the policy an- 
nounced in respect of the income tax was (partly 
owing to the Crimean War) never carried out, and 
the repeal of the advertisement duty was carried 
against the Government. The other great financial 
reforms of Mr. Gladstone were the work of a series 
of years. The only considerable achievement in 
finance during the Tast half-century which can be 
credited to the Conservatives—Mr. Goschen’s con- 
version of the debt—was a clever bit of stockjobbing 
rather than a financial reform. A similar achieve- 
ment has been carried through in France without 
making anybody’s reputation. Thus Sir William 
Harcourt has no reason to fear comparison with 
any of his distinguished forerunners. 

Most financial reforms have been accomplished 
in seasons of plenty, when remission of taxation 
is mainly a matter of accurate subtraction. Pitt, 
for instance, once the war began, did little except 
borrow money honestly. Sir William Harcourt has 
had no natural advantages. Though the Queen’s 
Speech at the close of the session will doubtless 
assure us that we are at peace with all the world, 
we really live in a war-time. The coal war has 
devastated Great Britain. The tariff wars and the 
industrial wars and the currency struggles have 
crippled the purchasing power of our best customers. 
From the swelling of military and naval expenditure 
alone this might almost be called a War Budget. Yet 
Sir William Harcourt has managed to frame 
and carry a Budget which is even more remark- 
able for its remissions of taxation than for 
the expedients adopted to raise more money. The 
remissions of income tax have been sufficiently 
noticed. The relief given to English farmers and 
to landowners has not apparently evoked much 
gratitude from the classes concerned, but they are 
difficult people to make grateful. The owners of 
urban leaseholds or small freeholds, many of them 
poor men, and even working men, are more likely to 
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be thankful for the relief they have received. So, 
too, with the increased abatements to persons of 
small income. The minister and the curate and the 
dispensary doctor, as well as the clerk and the shop- 
keeper and the widow living on her scanty dividends, 
will find the increased abatements nosmall boon. They 
mean to those with over £160 and less than £400ayear 
an increased incomeof £1 6s. 8d.a year,and to everyone 
with an income between £400 and £500 an increased 
income of £3 6s, 8d. a year. And these abatements are 
in addition to the other abatements which will come 
if any part of the income is derived from freehold or 
leasehold property. Then, as Sir William pointed 
out in his closing speech, there are the remissions as 
well as increases of death duty—made still more 
important while the Bill was in Committee. The 
present fixed duty of 30s. on properties under £500 
gross is supplemented by a new duty of 50s. on 
properties under £500 gross. The estate of £500 
net cannot pay more than £5 for death duties of all 
kinds, or less than the cost of the most economic 
funeral. This will mean a considerable remission to 
settled as well as unsettled estates. Again, no estate 
under £1,000 net will for the future pay anything 
for legacy duty. This will mean in an extreme case 
the reduction of the death duties on a single estate 
by as much as £100. We have not given a complete 
summary of Sir William Harcourt’s remissions, but 
we have said enough to show that they alone, even 
in a year of plenty, would entitle him to receive the 
national gratitude. 

Mr. Balfour tried to slur over the remissions and 
to represent that the compensating increases of 
taxation on the rich will work unjustly. We wonder 
how many Conservative candidates outside the City 
of London—or even there—will venture to say the 
same on the hustings. The whine of the dukes and 
the millionaires would be the very most unpopular 
ery with which the party could go to the country. 
He was a little more plausible in pointing out the 
opportunities of evasion. We do not doubt that a 
large proportion of millionaires—in and out of the 
House of Lords—will do their best to evade their 
obligations to the State. Time only can show 
whether the Finance Bill is well enough drawn, 
whether the net is spread wide enough, to catch 
these clever plutocrats and their solicitors. It is on 
this point chiefly that we must reserve our judgment 
as to the degree of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s absolute success. The executor difficulty 
he may get over more easily. Mr. Balfour, with a 
pardonable effort at humour, imagined a time 
when no one but an undertaker would take upon 
himself the labour of winding-up our estates. 
The duties of an executor will undoubtedly be 
even more onerous than they are now. But the 
real wonder is not whether anyone will get anyone 
to act as his executor in the future, but why anyone 
ever did consent to act as executor, Mr. Balfour 
might do worse than prepare a paper for the Ethical 
Society on the altruistic developments of human 
nature as illustrated by the willingness of busy men 
to become executors for their friends. Except the 
solicitor executor, who gets his proper professional 
charges, or the impecunious executor, who jumps at 
the little legacy, the self-sacrifice of the executor 
has always been inexplicable on any cynical theory 
of human nature. It was worth giving a little extra 
trouble to those worthy men in order to accomplish 
the Budget of 1894. Sir William has been dropping 
into Latin lately in his happy moments, and at the 
conclusion of his heavy task he will excuse us if we 
do our homage in the parody of a classic phrase. 
Hail, Mr. Chancellor, we who are about to die, 
whether the estates we leave are big or small, if we 
are honest citizens, salute you ! 





LORD SALISBURY’S BOGEY. 





T is not often, in an imperfect world, that a 
politician has such a chance of destroying an 
opponent’s case as occurred to Lord Rosebery last 
Tuesday. In nine cases out of ten a measure 
submitted to Parliament admits at least of highly 
plausible argument. It is based upon alleged facts 
and figures which may be criticised or suspected, 
but cannot be wholly demolished. Now, we defy 
any reasonably unprejudiced person to read Lord 
Rosebery’s criticism of Lord Salisbury’s Anti-Alien- 
and-Anarchist Bill without coming to the conclusion 
that this measure is untimely, uncalled-for, and, in 
most respects, positively mischievous. We say this 
quite irrespective of the “blazing indiscretion ” 
which Lord Salisbury committed in introducing the 
Bill ten days ago, and which Lord Rosebery declared 
he would regret to the end of his life. This 
was bad enough, and will no doubt be quoted against 
us for many years to come. But there are com- 
pensations even for that. If it is a common belief 
in foreign parts that England is a hot-bed of con- 
spiracy against other countries, there are some ad- 
vantages in being able to demonstrate the utter 
groundlessness of this fancy. But the indiscretion 
lies not only in the statement but in the Bill itself, 
which, if passed, would be a formal admission that 
the allegation is true and that urgent and excep- 
tional legislation is required to meet it. 

Let us take Lord Salisbury’s measure and see 
how the whole case stands. The alien is to be tacked 
on to the anarchist in a combined measure for the 
“protection of society.” Here we can trace the 
history of the idea. The anti-alien party have 
always endeavoured to work upon a panic. Two 
years ago, when the cholera was at Hamburg, their 
agitation became acute. Mr. Fowler was implored 
to take strong measures, to prohibit the landing of 
foreigners, and what not. Parliament, they said, 
should, if necessary, be summoned in the autumn, 
and a special measure introduced. When the cholera 
died down, the agitation died with it, and we heard 
no more of the special measure for two years. But 
now comes an outbreak of anarchy, and once 
more the occasion seems favourable for operating 
against the alien. This time he is to go in double 
harness with the anarchist. But the worst of these 
dual operations is that the facts will never suit them 
both. When the cholera came, the immigration 
declined ; while anarchy is rampant the immigrants 
have touched their lowest point. But when you 
bring in a Bill, the two cases have to be taken 
separately, as Lord Salisbury found to his discom- 
fort. From the outset he was struggling with the 
fact that the immigration figures for the last three 
years were very “ poor business.’’ To do him justice, 
he made a daring effort to surmount them in his first 
speech, but then occurred one of those incalculable 
and disastrous events for which the acutest public 
men are not prepared—viz., the publication of the 
Board of Trade reports on the whole subject, which 
happened to come between the first and second 
readings of his measure. 

Lord Salisbury appeared to think that he had 
been very ill-used by the Board of Trade. For 
ourselves, we are inclined to regard it as a case 
of poetic justice. For in his first speech Lord Salis- 
bury himself did a very unsportsmanlike thing to 
the Board of Trade. He took their monthly reports 
and quoted their figures, but said not a word about 
their explanations of these figures. Moreover, he 
compared the returns for 1894, not with 1893 or 
1892, but with 1891, which, presumably, was 
necessary to show the desired increase. For Lord 
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a “great, urgent, and increasing ”’ evil, the number 
of immigrants who came to stay being 20,000 in the 
first six months of 1894, as against 16,000 for the 
same period of 1891. Now, on the very return which 
Lord Salisbury must have used, the Board of Trade 
had printed a footnote whichexpressly guardedagainst 
the inference that these 20,000 had come to stay. 
They were merely those who had not through tickets 
to America. And, adds the note, “it is not thereby 
implied that the ‘aliens not stated to be en route to 
America ’ come to this country for settlement, there 
being, in fact, a large emigration of foreigners from 
this country, while many of the aliens arriving from 
Continental ports return to the Continent.” The 
20,000, as it happens, includes 5,000 sailors who 
touch at English ports and re-ship, as well as an un- 
known number of cheap-trippers and other birds of 
passage, who come to this country for a period, and 
return to their own. 

Having entirely omitted this explanation, and left 
the public to infer that the addition of foreigners to 
the population was at the rate of 40,000 per annum, 
Lord Salisbury, we think, suffered no great hardship 
when the Board of Trade came out with its 
report. But its effect was certainly merciless. 
The “ great, urgent, and increasing evil ”’ was shown 
to be small, modest, and declining. After making 
the necessary deductions, the number of those who 
came to stay was shown to have been 12,000 in 1891 
(when Lord Salisbury was in office, and might have 
legislated), and only 6,000 in 1893. In 1894 the 
numbers are, so far, still declining. Again, the total 
number of foreigners resident in England are only 
5°8 per 1,000 of the population, whereas in America 
they are 147 per 1,000; in France, 29 per 1,000; in 
Austria, 17 per 1,000. In the next place, the im- 
migrants are not, as Lord Salisbury suggested, of 
the pauper class. Most of them are Jews; and if 
they become destitute, they are relieved—not by the 
rates, but by the Jewish Board of Guardians. The 
foreign Jews of Whitechapel are 18 per cent. of the 
population, but they contribute only 1 per cent. of 
the paupers. Lastly, they do not, except in a few 
cases, compete with British workmen: they bring 
and establish their own trades. So Lord Salisbury 
was driven from trench to trench, until, in the end, 
he was forced to drop his “great, urgent, and in- 
creasing evil,’ and plead mildly for philosophic 
legislation at this quiet moment, in case there might 
some day be an evil. 

So much for the alien. As regards the Anarchist, 
Lord Salisbury came to still greater grief. Here 
Lord Rosebery was able to declare definitely, on the 
authority of the Home Office and of Scotland Yard, 
that none of the murderous outrages which have 
taken place on the Continent were planned in this 
country. That, we may remark, is no mere negative 
hearsay, but is founded, in most cases, on actual 
knowledge that they were planned elsewhere. The 
truth is that the English dynamite laws are not at 
all to the taste of the real Anarchist. They are so 
strong, indeed, that Lord Justice Grantham—who 
will not be suspected of Anarchical sympathies— 
declared in the Brall trial that they needed to be 
administered with exceptional caution. Nor is 
there the smallest difficulty in extraditing any 
man against whom there is reasonable suspicion 
of criminal acts and intentions. In short, there 
is no ground for exceptional measures — least 
of all for a Bill which reverses one of our 
most honourable traditions, and places all poli- 
tical refugees, and all persons whose views or 
writings may be distasteful to their Governments, 
at the mercy of the Secretary of State. Moreover, as 
Lord Rosebery said, this provision would be most 
disastrous to the British Foreign Secretary, and a 








source of constant friction with foreign Governments. 
The Minister would be besieged with demands which 
he could not refuse without appearing ungracious, 
and could not concede without bringing a storm on 


his head from the British public. Howany man who 
has been Foreign Secretary, or who hopes to be 
Foreign Secretary again, could have proposed this 
measure, we can hardly imagine. There is nothing 
more desirable on every ground than that foreign 
Governments should understand once for all that we 
do not give these powers to the Executive, and that 
we are never likely to give them, unless the state of 
Europe changes in some manner as yet unthought of. 
Any responsibility, therefore, that arises from the 
rejection of ee Salisbury’s Bill, Her Majesty’s 
present Government will most cheerfully accept. 

Let us, however, add one word about the alien 
before leaving this question. We agree with Lord 
Rosebery that there might, in the unknown future, 
be reasons for taking action which do not exist now. 
Even then there would be better means than Lord 
Salisbury’s semi-Protectionist Bill, with its clumsy 
exclusion of suspected idiots and half-proved paupers. 
But, meanwhile, a great deal may be done to miti- 
gate the evils which attach to the immigrant alien 
by enforcing the Pye sanitary law and the 
proper inspection of workshops. If the vestries 
exact a certain minimum of decency in dwelling- 
houses, and if the inspectors use every power they 
have to mitigate sweating, the exploiters of the 
Polish Jew will find it a less profitable business to 
bring him to London. After that, we might take 
measures to see that the immigrants who come to 
London merely for transhipment are not intercepted 
by designing persons, squeezed dry of their passage- 
money, and then turned adrift until they can earn 
more to take them on. These precautions would, 
we believe, go far to remove such evils as attach to 
the small influx of foreigners into this country ; and 
if they were duly enforced, we should probably hear 
little of the alien grievance. 








FINANCE. 





HERE is a feeling of undefined uneasiness all 
over the City. Nobody knows exactly what to 

fear, and yet everyone is apprehensive that something 
unpleasant may occur. The true explanation is that 
the financial difficulties of so many foreign countries 
are warning the investing public to be cautious; 
consequently the public will not engage in new 
business, and as funds are not forthcoming for pro- 
jected enterprises there is a natural apprehension. 
Regarding India, it is known that there is widespread 
unrest, that officials are anxious, that trade is 
extremely depressed, that the currency policy of the 
Government—so far, at all events—has not been 
successful. Therefore the public here knows not 
what to expect, and in its uncertainty is refusing to 
buy. Still more disturbing is the condition of the 
United States. Sanguine people hoped that the re- 
covery from the crisis of last year would be rapid. 
They argued that the country has such vast resources 
that as soon as the Sherman Act was repealed 
there would bea general revival. Now that they find 
the depression increasing and a want of employment 
everywhere, they are passing from the extreme of 
over-sanguineness to the extreme of over-anxiety. 
They are attaching quite too much importance to 
the strike riots, overlooking the evidence of strength 
afforded by the Federal Government. At the 
same time there is. no doubt at all that there 
isa greater want of employment than the present 
generation has ever known, that there is universal 
distrust, and that trade is as bad as it well can 
be. The two Houses of Congress are at logger- 
heads. The President is no longer able to control 
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his own party, and the chance of a Tariff Bill 
passing is becoming smaller and smaller every 
day. South and Central America are hardly better 
off than the States. Martial law is continued in 
Brazil; the commercial and agricultural classes are 
suffering seriously in Argentina; the crisis has 
extended to Chili; and the fall in silver is telling 
very adversely upon Mexico. The attempt to settle 
the Greek debt has utterly failed; the difficulties 
of Italy are rapidly increasing; the condition of 
Spain is growing worse; and, to add to all, the 
measures being adopted against the Anarchists are 
arousing fears that the tension between France and 
Italy may increase. Italy, it is said, will not 
agree to any proposal having for object the return 
of suspected Anarchists to their own country, because 
there is such a multitude of Italian Anarchists abroad 
that the Government fears their re-entry. In spite 
of all this embarrassment abroad and the distrust 
that it has engendered, the state of trade at home 
is fairly satisfactory. The railway dividends, for 
example, so far announced are as good as at this 
time last year, and the traffic returns continue to 
increase. The bank dividends, too, show much 
smaller reductions than was generally anticipated. 
The purely London banks have not made as much 
profits as they did in the first half of last year ; but, 
on the other hand, the country banks have done 
nearly as well. The conclusion of the coal treaty must 
also have a good effect. But, for all that, investors 
are wise in exercising caution. By-and-by they 
will be able to invest on much better terms for 
themselves. 

The India Council on Wednesday offered for 
tender 40 lakhs of rupees, and sold the whole 
amount at a little over Ils. 0\'d. per rupee. The 
price obtained is somewhat lower than a week ago, 
and probably there will be a slow fall during the 
summer. In the meantime there is a probability 
that the Council will be able to sell on a fairly large 
scale throughout the year. But, of course, the price 
obtained is very much lower than was estimated for 
in the Budget, and therefore it is already clear that 
the deficit this year will be very large. There has 
been some slight movement upward in the rate of 
discount in the open market this week; but it is 
trifling, and it is doubtful whether it will be main- 
tained. Meantime the imports of gold, which have 
been on such an immense scale since the beginning 
of the year, have ceased—at all events, for the time 
being; and what arrives is being taken by the 
Continent. 








JAPAN, CHINA, AND RUSSIA. 





HE expansion of Japan means to us the spread 
of trade and civilisation. The growth of 
Russia means only more of Siberia. This seems 
hard language to use, seeing that Japan was 
classed as “barbarian” when I went to school 
and learned about other countries in geographical 
picture-books. On the other hand, I have seen 
in Novgorod a monument celebrating the fact 
that Russia has been a Christian country for more 
than a thousand years! Yet, is it too much to say 
that Japan has done more for humanity in the last 
half-century than all the Czars of All the Russias in 
all the long centuries of their monotonous rule ? 

It was my good fortune to travel in Japan in the 
year 1876, when the order had just been issued 
forbidding the public wearing of swords; when 
troops were embarking for war against another 
Power under Chinese protection ; when foreign war 
and domestic discontent threatened misfortune to 
the Government of the Mikado. In my Japanese 
journeyings I had the guidance of several natives of 
the country whom I had known at school in America ; 
and though my knowledge of Japanese was limited 
to the most elementary talk, I cannot but think that 
I saw the country under circumstances exceptionally 
favourable. Above all, I saw the people and lived 





amongst them. I had abundant opportunity of 
feeling that I was amongst a people of breeding and 
feeling. From peasants to princes they showed a 
quality of manner found only amongst the few who 
are really well-born and well-brought-up. I 
had heard that laxity in morals was a national 
failing; I did not find any evidence of this. The 
behaviour of the native gentlemen and ladies I met 
gave me for them a feeling of great personal esteem. 
In the public houses of entertainment I was never 
made to alter this feeling—in fact, from a very 
general looking-about in different parts of the 
country, covering a period of three months, I saw no 
reason for thinking the Japanese less strict in social 
forms than Americans, Englishmen, Germans, or 
any other nation calling itself Christian or civilised. 
The Japanese has been done to death by artists in 
colour, who flatter themselves that they can become 
famous by making a sketching tour in Japan. They 
return laden with stuff which English and Americans 
admire, but which a Japanese artist would pro- 
nounce very poor work. The Japanese that interests 
me is the political unit of Dai Nipon(Great Japan). We 
must forget about fans and screens and lacquer boxes, 
and look at the peasant who is buckling on his knap- 
sack and embarking for a war against China or Russia. 
This peasant of Japan has the blood of fighting 
ancestors in his veins. Japan has been a very 
England of the Far East; she has fought all the 
world within reach, and, when no foreign war was 
possible, she has amused herself with civil wars— 
wars between counties, wars of Roses or Chrys- 
anthemums. The Japanese takes to war instinct- 
ively, as he does to every form of athletic exercise. 
War has been from time immemorial the avocation 
of gentlemen there, just as amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 
and the Japanese gentleman of to-day is not de- 
generate. 

In the year of my visit, Japan was nominally at 
peace with all the civilised world. I say nominally, 
for deep down in the heart of every Japanese was a 
bitter resentment against Russia for having stolen 
from them the islands called Saghalien. These 
islands are not very valuable; but in such matters 
money is not a fair standard. The Shetland Islands 
are not the most precious bits of England, and yet, 
were another Power to seize them, I venture to think 
that the Mother Country would not lay down her 
arms until they had been returned with full repara- 
tion. Saghalien was stolen from Japan when the 
hands of the Mother Country were very busy else- 
where. Unlike the case of Alsace-Lorraine, there 
was no pretence of its being a war indemnity. The 
French may some day forgive Germany, but Russia 
need expect no such feeling from Japan. Towards 
China, Japan has no bad feeling. From China came 
Confucius, the classics, and the High Priests of the 
popular theology. The Japanese honours China as 
we honour our father and mother, even when our 
parents have proved useless or dangerous guides. 
The modern Japanese deplores the weakness of 
the Pekin Government—deplores it, because he sees 
that China’s weakness is Russia’s opportunity. 
And this weakness is more than what appears on 
paper. On my journey through China, which ex- 
tended through Pekin to the Great Wall, I looked in 
vain for a telegraph-pole, a railway-tie, a soldier in 
uniform, a macadamised highway, and even a coin. 
The money I used was a handful of silver ore, which 
had to be weighed and converted into merchandise 
as in the primitive days of California pioneering. 
There was not a made road leading out of Pekin; 
the soldiers about the capital wore spangled dress- 
ing-gowns, and carried spears, bows and arrows. 

Now and then I read in the papers about the 
Chinese army and navy; about Krupp guns and 
fast ironclads; about mines that are opening, and 
locomotives that are steaming; about a new era of 
Oriental progress. All this I heard before 1876, and 
we shall hear it for some time to come. Meanwhile, 
we only know that a very small French and English 
force has marched to Pekin and back with scarce 
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any opposition ; that “ Chinese” Gordon, with a small 
army, marched up and down the country doing much 
as he pleased; and that latterly the French made 
their Tonkin expedition and that the alleged army 
and navy of China somehow vanished into thin air. 

Whenever China has been pricked, we have dis- 
covered that her contents are mostly air. My own 
personal notes made me draw the conclusion that, far 
from being over-populated, she is, on the contrary, 
capable of supporting double her present population 
in comfort. China is no more over-populated than 
Turkey or Mexico. Countries that are badly 
governed are always over-populated; a family is 
always too big when the father is worthless. China 
is suffering severely from the grossest forms of mis- 
government. She is now ready to be annexed, and 
Russia proposes to find the remedy for her peculiar 
complaint. England has India; Russia proposes to 
have China. Voila tout / 

The nominal cause of trouble is Corea. Any cause 
will do as an excuse for annexation. Pray pick up a 
map and follow the course of the Amoor river from 
the sea opposite Saghalien, up and up towards those 
horrible mines about Irkutsk, where political exiles 
are dying of filthy disease under the lash of semi- 
savage Cossack taskmasters. All that country 
belonged to China. One fine day, however, when 
China was busy elsewhere, a detachment of Russian 
troops floated down the broad stream on rafts, 
occupied its whole length, and commenced to make 
themselves at home. 

The Chinese protested ; but the Russians did not 
mind that sort of thing—they were used to it. 
Russia had no provocation or excuse for stealing the 
Amoor river. She had none for stealing Saghalien. 
She has no excuse for meddling in the question of 
Corea. Russian progress is made possible only by 
the jealousy of other countries one for the other. 
Surely the time has come when the common interests 
of Great Britain and the United States should ery 
out in unison and with a ring of unmistakable 
meaning: Blood is thicker than water—Siberia has 
gone far enough! 

Noble hearts have cracked under Russian misrule. 
Her fairest provinces are Poland, Finland, Kurland, 
Livland—these are being made into a wilderness 
since “Russification” has commenced there. Japan's 
heart will be in her war. If she fights, it will be the 
fight of a noble heart in the cause of her national 
independence and in the interests of the English- 
speaking body of mankind. Shall we stand by and 
let the plucky little Jap go down, fighting against 
frightful odds for you and me? 

POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER, 





(SATURDAY, JULY 14TH, TO FripAy, JuLY 207TH, 1894.) 


ATURDA Y.—To judge by this morning’s papers, 
the leading article in the Times yesterday has 
caused quite a flutter among politicians of the callow 
sort. One might have supposed that a newspaper 
article would have been accepted—by journalists, at 
any rate—as being what it was and nothing more. 
Instead of this, we are asked to read all sorts of 
hideous secrets into the leader-writer’s sententious 
moralisings, and some papers go so far as to appeal 
to Lord Rosebery to free himself from the deadly 
suspicion he has incurred through being praised by 
the Times. This is sad. Lord Rosebery may fairly 
be called upon to answer for his own sins, but why 
he should be held responsible for the doings of his 
bitterest opponents passes the comprehension of 
ordinary mortals. As for the suggestion that the 
Prime Minister must have earned the fair words of 
the Times by consenting to trample upon the move- 
ment against the House of Lords, it is difficult to 
treat it with gravity. The movement against the 








House of Lords, as every practical politician knows, 
has secured the enthusiastic approval of the rank 


and file of the Liberal party. I do not pretend to 
know whether all the members of the Cabinet are as 
enthusiastic on the subject as Mr. Labouchere, for 
example, is. But I do know that it has got such a 
hold on the working members of the party that no 
individual member of the Cabinet, nor even the 
whole of that august body combined, could now 
stamp it out. Surely, in these circumstances, 
Radical writers might show some faith in the 
strength of their own cause, instead of uttering 
cries of alarm that are only calculated to give 
courage to the adversary. Lord Rosebery’s task is, 
at the best, a difficult one, and it is a pity that all 
Liberals cannot unite in strengthening his hands 
instead of addressing to him appeals which must 
raise false hopes in the heart of the Opposition. 

Monday.—The battle of the Budget comes to an 
end this week, and there is much excitement in 
prospect of the close of the long fight. It is useless 
to gainsay the fact that a good many Radicals are 
of opinion that the contest has been unnecessarily 
prolonged. Some of them, too, are inclined to blame 
Sir William Harcourt for this. But if he will make 
a satisfactory statement as to the future course of 
business on Wednesday, he will doubtless regain 
the good graces of his more ardent friends. In any 
case, this week marks the beginning of the last stage 
of the long session—the double session, for it is really 
impossible to divide the legislative year 1894 
from 1893. The physical languor which prevails 
among members of the House is unmistakable, and 
even the fieriest of Radicals will be thankful when 
the cry, ““ Who goes home?” is raised for the last 
time for the present year in the fusty corridors at 
Westminster.—The good people who are raging 
against THe SPEAKER because of the line it has taken 
regarding the attempts of the Independent Labour 
party to reduce the Liberal party to a state of 
abject subjection will do well to note what is happen- 
ingat Shields. TheShields Liberalshave selected Mr. 
Robson, Q.C., as their candidate at the next General 
Election. Of Mr.Robson’s personal distinction, and of 
his fitness to represent any constituency in Parlia- 
ment, there is no need to speak. An ardent Radical 
with a very marked leaning in favour of advanced 
social legislation, he is the very type of man whom 
the true friends of labour are most desirous of seeing 
in the Houseof Commons. A Tyneside man by birth, 
his choice for South Shields would have the ad- 
vantage of being a recognition of local talent. Now 
Mr. Robson, who, from circumstances beyond his own 
control, was forced to fight a Labour candidate as 
well as a Tory at Middleshrough in 1892, has all , 
along resolved that he will not occupy this position 
again. Accordingly he informed the Shields Liberal 
Association that he could only consent to stand for 
the constituency if his candidature had the support 
of the trades unionists and working-classes as well 
as the so-called “ official” Liberals. Assured of this, 
he has entered the field. And now what happens? 
Without rhyme or reason Mr. Havelock Wilson, the 
Labour member who succeeded in defeating Mr. 
Robson at Middlesbrough in 1892, goes down to 
South Shields, a placé with which he has no connec- 
tion whatever, in order to stir up opposition to Mr. 
Robson and bring forward some outside adventurer 
as an “Independent Labour Candidate” to prevent 
his being returned. Do the Manchester Guardian— 
which was once a sober organ of political opinion— 
and the London journals which support the Inde- 
pendent Labour party approve of this action on the 
part of Mr. Havelock Wilson?—action which certainly 
looks as though it were dictated by personal feeling. 
And do the people who think that Attercliffe went 
wrong because it returned Mr. Langley instead of 
Mr. Frank Smith believe that it is by action like 
Mr. Wilson’s that the Liberal party is to be made 
strong and united in the future? One would like to 
know what these people really think of the situation 
at South Shields. 
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Tuesday.—Plenty to “give one pause” in the 
paper this morning. To begin with, in the Daily 
News there is an intimation that, after all, Lord 
Salisbury means to oppose the Budget Bill—that is, 
to defeat it. This is such good news from the 
Liberal point of view that I should be afraid to 
attach any credence to it if it were not for a letter 
by the Duke of Rutland in the Times, in which he 
insists upon the right of the Peers to deal with a 
Money Bill as they please—the time-honoured claim 
of the Commons notwithstanding. Bravo! The 
laureate of “our old nobility” seems anxious to 
follow his leader into the gulf. But what do the 
sane members of the Tory party think of the 
prospect before them if Lord Salisbury, straining 
even the Tory conception of the rights of the Peers, 
should throw out the Budget Bill and fling the 
whole finances of the country into confusion, on the 
plea that he and his privileged order are called upon 
to contribute more largely than the poor do to the 
maintenance of the State? The Leeds Conference 
will be a small thing in comparison with such a call 
to armsas this. However, it is difficult to regard the 
rumour as to the Tory chief's intention seriously.— 
There was an unfortunate scene yesterday in the Com- 
mittee on the Irish Land Acts owing to a difference 
of opinion between the Chairman, Mr. Morley, and 
the majority of the Committee. The majority— 
consisting of certain Nationalist members, plus the 
irrepressible T. W. Russell—acted foolishly, and Mr. 
Morley, roused to indignation at what he regarded as 
a mark of want of confidence, showed very con- 
siderable resentment. No doubt the storm will 
have blown over by to-day: and, indeed, it is only 
worth mentioning as indicating one of the curious 
features of the time—the extraordinary irritability 
and mutual suspicion that seem to have taken 
possession of our politicians. It is not confined to 
one side. Go among the Tories and ask them what 
they think of Mr. Balfour's tactics,and you will hear 
some very plain speaking, not by any means com- 
plimentary to that gentleman. Talk to a below- 
gangway Radical and the chances are that he will 
gloomily indicate to you his belief either that Sir 
William Harcourt is leading a conspiracy against 
Lord Rosebery or that Lord Rosebery himself is a 
failure as Prime Minister. All this foolish muttering 
and grumbling in both camps may be attributed to 
the prolonged strain of the double session, and to 
the need there is on all sides for relief from the 
tension and a period of rest. The journalists are 
just as sorely in need of a season of repose as the 
M.P.’s, and probably one would not be half so 
much annoyed at the way in which some of one’s 
journalistic colleagues are dealing with public 
matters if one realised the strain and stress under 
which they are writing. Happily, the days are 
passing : to-morrow we shall know what the pro- 
gramme is for the remainder of the session, and 
within a few weeks the holidays will have begun in 
earnest.—There is one pleasant incident recorded in 
the papers to-day. That is the meeting of the York 
Conservatives, at which they formally resolved not 
to oppose Mr. Lockwood's re-election if he should 
vacate his seat by taking office. This generous act 
is a high tribute to Mr. Lockwood's personal merits, 
and ought to ensure him early promotion. 

Wednesday.—I hear on the highest authority 
that matters have taken a turn with reference to 
the dinner to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
will effectually put a stop to the rumours I referred 
to last week, of an intrigue against Lord Rosebery. 
Sir William Harcourt has informed the promoters of 
the dinner that he can only accept it if the Attorney- 
and Solicitor-General, who have been associated with 
him in carrying the Budget Bill through the House 
of Commons, are included in the invitation. This 
has been cordially agreed to by the promoters of the 
feast, and there is thusanend tothe talk of anintrigue, 
and so forth. Sir William Harcourt has acted wisely, 
as well as generously, in taking this step.— Whatever 
may be the opinion of the great majority of the 





party in the House of Commons, it is impossible, in 
the face of articles like that which appears in Truth 
this week, to deny that there are some members 
who, for purposes of their own, are anxious to see 
Lord Rosebery deposed and Sir William Harcourt 
substituted for him. They are few in number, and, 
with the solitary exception of Mr. Labouchere, 
they have no influence in the party. But this 
fact does not render it the less necessary that 
Sir William Harcourt should formally dissociate 
himself from their intrigues, and everybody will 
be glad that he has done so.—I see that some- 
thing is being made of a passage in Sir Wil- 
liam's speech last night in which he referred to 
those distressed landowners who give large sums 
of money for race-horses; and attempts are being 
made to convince us that this was a sly hit on the 
part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
Prime Minister. Surely this is to attribute, not 
merely an extraordinary degree of malignity, but 
an excessive degree of stupidity, to Sir William. 
It is quite clear that he used his illustration in the 
ordinary course of debate, and that it had no closer 
connection with Lord Rosebery than Tenterden 
steeple had with Goodwin Sands.—To revert for a 
moment to the Harcourt dinner, I am within the 
mark in saying that nine-tenths of the gentlemen 
who are to take part in it expressly stipulated, before 
agreeing to do so, that nothing should be done to 
give it even the appearance of an anti-Rosebery 
demonstration.—The Budget Bill was finished last 
night, when the substantial majority of twenty was 
recorded for the Government. The rumour as to 
hostile action on the part of Lord Salisbury in the 
House of Lords is generally discredited. 
Thursday.—Sir William Harcourt’s statement on 
public business has been received with mixed feel- 
ings. But I am bound to say that those who can 
speak most authoritatively in both parties seem to 
be agreed that the Government programme may 
be carried with fair completeness, and the House 
prorogued, before the last week in August is reached. 
—The Evicted Tenants Bill, regarding which there is 
now a furious quarrel in the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition, is a measure which, as has all along been 


‘declared in these columns, Ministers are bound to 


strain every nerve in order to carry, and a por- 
tion of the Scotch Local Government Bill ought 
also to become law. London Rates Equalisation is 
more doubtful, and most doubtful of all is the 
Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. But if the Closure is 
used vigorously, even these measures may be got 
through. In the meantime, Mr. Labouchere and his 
friends are making eager inquiries as to the policy 
of the Government with regard to the Lords’ veto, 
and the adjournment may be moved this afternoon 
to enable them to call attention toit. On the whole, 
Ministers would do well to take an early opportunity 
of making their intentions on this question known. 
To do so would be to spike the guns of their adver- 
saries. 

Friday.—Last night’s debate in the House of 
Commons took a different turn from that which had 
been anticipated. It was not, after all, by the 
Radicals that the adjournment was moved, but by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on the part of the Opposi- 
tion. There was a good deal of partially suppressed 
passion in the subsequent debate, Mr. Chamberlain, 
in particular, contributing the usual amount of 
vitriol to the speeches. But the Government had 
an easy “ win,” and it was clear that the 
language of the Opposition was merely meant for 
consumption out of doors. It seems rather a pity 
that Mr. Balfour cannot muzzle Mr. Carson, in 
the interests of good taste and good feeling. His 
characteristic contribution to last night’s debate 
was no doubt valuable, though not to the side on 
which he spoke. Lord Salisbury’s statement in the 
House of Lords regarding the right of the Peers to 
do what they pleased with Money Bills has again 
excited the hopes of the Radicals. But, reading 
between the lines, it becomes clear that the Tory 
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leader’s statement was a mere piece of brag. To his 
folly there may be no limit; but his valour is kept 
strictly within bounds, so it is to be feared we shall 
not see a great Constitutional crisis sprung upon us 
at the fag end of the session. 








KEATS, 





T is always pleasant when the time arrives—as 
arrive it always does—when a distinguished poet 
casts his critics behind him and, escaping from the 
environment of his contemporaries, once and for 
ever takes his place amongst those immortals of 
each one of whom it may be said, Qui securus judicat 
orbis terrarum. There was much in Keats's early 
poetry—if such an expression can with any pro- 
priety be used of the work of a man who did not 
live to be thirty—which was open to just animad- 
version. iven the human frame, the evolution of 
centuries, has not escaped the censure of anatomists. 
But there is now no need to lose one’s temper 
over the brutalities of Blackwood, the baseness of 
Lockhart, the vulgarity of Gifford, or the poor 
legality of Jeffrey— 
** Now strife is hush’d, our earg doth meet 
Ascending pure the bell-like fame 
Of this or that down-trodden name ; 
Delicate spirits, push’d away 
In the hot press of the noon-day, 
And o'er the plain, where the dead age 
Did its now silent warfare wage— 
O’er that wide plain, now wrapt in gloom, 
Where many a splendour finds its tomb, 
Many spent fames and fallen nights, 
The one or two immortal lights 
Rise slowly up into the sky, 
To shine there everlastingly.” 


Keats once wrote: “ There have been two letters 
in my defence in the Chronicle and one in the 
Examiner, copied from the Exeter paper, and written 
by Reynolds. I don't know who wrote those in the 
Chronicle. This is a mere matter of the moment. 
I think I shall be among the English Poets after my 
death.” The Chronicle! the Examiner! the Exeter 
paper! a splendour is cast over even their forlorn 
insignificance by the sublimity of the poet’s own 
secret communing with himself. “I think I shall be 
among the English poets after my death.” And 
there, sure enough, he is. 

Keats, it has now been made plain to us by the 
publication of his letters in Mr. Colvin’s volume, 
was an entirely manly fellow who, though he had 
a fair allowance of hay, straw, and stubble to con- 
sume before he could boast himself emancipated, 
yet accomplished this very necessary task of self- 
purification at an earlier date than most of his breed, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that his up- 
bringing was not all that could be wished. In 
September, 1821, he wrote to his friend Bailey 
as follows :—“In truth, the great elements we 
know of are no mean comforters. The open sky 
sits upon our senses like a sapphire crown; the 
air is our robe of state; the earth is our throne; 
and the sea a mighty minstrel playing before it.” 
This is the true Keats. In 1819 he writes to Dilke: 
“Talking of pleasure, this moment I am writing 
with one hand, and with the other holding to my 
mouth a nectarine. Good God, how fine! -It went 
down soft, pulpy, slushy, oozy—all its delicious 
embonpoint melted down my throat like a large 
beatified strawberry.” This passage may offend the 
taste of some. Personally we find no fault with it, 
our only criticism being it must have been a very 
fine nectarine. That some of Keats’s poetry is like 
his nectarine, soft, pulpy, slushy, oozy, will not 
be denied; but, on the other hand, are not other 
parts of his poetry akin to the “great elements we 
know of”? The reader of Keats’s poems and letters 
has laid bare before him the process whereby poets 
are made—at all events, in these latter days. The 





superlatively good and the comparatively bad are at 
first found side by side evidently matters of pure hap- 
hazard. Keats was capable, in the course of twenty- 
four hours, of composing to his own entire satisfaction 
—first a bombastic and self-conscious preface to 
“ Endymion,” and then the flawless composition, the 
matchless production, which places itsauthoramongst 
the masters of English prose. But though the goodand 
bad struggle for mastery, there is never any room 
for doubt as to which is the winning side. The 
volume of 1819 achieved his fame. In February, 
1821, Keats died, in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age. 
The generous American who has placed a 
memorial of Keats at Hampstead obeyed a pious 
instinct, and deserves the thanks of all lovers of 
literature. We cannot honour true poets too much. 
We owe them not only gratitude but reparation, 
particularly when they die young. Had Keats lived 
to the age of Tennyson he would have been followed 
to his grave by troops of friends and admirers. It 
might even have been necessary to suspend the 
traffic of our streets for a moment or two to let 
his coffin pass. But, dying when he did, no such 
lot was or could have been his. Our grandfathers 
were sad blockheads, and sniggered over their 
Blackwood and Quarterly, even as do their grand- 
children over their evening papers. They did 
not care for Keats. They preferred Beattie or, 
at the best, Byron. We know better, but are we 
wiser? Would a new Keats fare any better at 
our hands than did the old one at theirs? An 
unknown admirer once sent the poet £25. The 
gift made him uneasy; but, like a wise man, he 
pocketed it, as he had to do the insults of his re- 
viewers. Twenty-five pounds is a handsome sum to 
send unasked to a poet through the post. And, 
after all, the only thing the poet really wanted to be 
happy and wise was good health, and that no man 
or body of men, however clamorous their praise, 
could have sent him. “There is death in that 
hand,” said Coleridge to himself as he bade Keats 
farewell. And death came all too soon, but, happily, 
just too late to destroy the fame, the eternal fame, 
of John Keats. 

The good folk who flocked the other day to see 
the pious American’s memorial unveiled seem, if, 
indeed, the newspapers can be believed, to have 
waxed a little restive under the oratory then 
proffered them. It is no easy task to please the 
public, or any fraction of it. Besides, literature 
does not easily lend itself to display. Shakespeare 
is our greatest poet, and Stratford festivals are our 
greatest failures. Why is this? Is it because the 
Anglo-Saxon race—that masterful race—has no 
gift for panegyric, no turn for graceful compli- 
ment? or is it because the praise of poets is 
matter for the hearth rather than for the hos- 
telry? It is hard to say; but anyhow all of us 
who were not at the church at Hampstead have 
no occasion to feel anything but gratitude to the: 
giver of the memorial. Keats lives for ever in his 
poetry. His true place is not Hampstead or Rome, but 
in men’s minds and memories. To enjoy him, even 
as he did his nectarine, is part of the inheritance of 
alleducated Englishmen. Still itis a seemly thing that 
memorials of such a man should exist in the land he 
loved so well. And if there are to be memorials they 
must be unveiled, and on such occasions it ig 
customary to make speeches. But the speeches over, 
the church emptied and the memorial remained 
behind. 








LORD DUFFERIN’S MOTHER. 





A T this particular time, when the “New Woman” 
is upon us in all her blatancy, in all her pre- 
posterous forgetfulness, or, rather, ignorance, of 
what womanhood means—while she is still actually 
engaged in “spanking proper principles” into us— 
Lord Dufferin has done the British publica good turn 
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by presenting it with the beautiful memoir he has 
compiled of hismother. Many of us do not need to be 
reminded how high the mission and immense the 
power of that flower of civilisation, the Christian 
gentlewoman, can be; but apparently some of us do. 
Judging by what one reads in the newspapers and in 
the seething flood of contemporary novels—whether 
of the male, the female, or the epicene gender—there is 
a large percentage of people who have not the most 
elementary notion on the subject. The memoir of 
Helen Lady Dufferin, if they will only read it, will 
enlarge the range of their ideas. The talents and 
attractions of this lady, like her beauty, were excep- 
tional and personal to herself; but in her essential 
qualities, though she possessed them in an uncommon 
degree, she was a type rather than a rarity—a type 
which is happily not extinct, and will not be while 
Christian civilisation holds together—just as the 
New Woman, new though she thinks herself, is a 
secular type who will probably be with us always, 
though occasionally, let us hope, as in the past, kept 
in her place. She existed in Lady Dufferin’s day— 
when she was known as the “ Charming Woman,” an 
epithet at which the present suffering age will 
meekly smile—and Lady Dufferin (then little more 
than a girl herself) made her the subject of one of 
her gay and pointed little skits :— 


* Yes, indeed, she’s a charming woman, 
And she reads both Latin and Greek, 
And I’m told that she solved a problem 
In Euclid before she could speak ! 
Had she been but a daughter of mine, 
I'd have tanght her to hem and to sew; 
But her mother (a charming woman) 
Couldn’t think of such trifles, you know.” 


Again :— 
“She can chatter of Poor-laws and Tithes, 
And the value of labour and land: 


Tis a pity when charming women 
Talk of things which they don’t understand.” 


But Lady Dufferin occupied herself little with the 
New Woman, and it is really doing injustice to the 
impression which one ought to have of her to speak 
of her in any connection with the prevalent types of 
this self-conscious and vulgarised age. Spontaneous 
goodness, like spontaneous wit and humour,emanated 
—a fascinating, an irresistible, a fertilising force— 
from this exquisite being, this true daughter of the 
Sheridans. Her father was Tom Sheridan, Richard 
Brinsley’s son, and his children had all the wonder- 
ful Irish beauty as well as Irish charm of the family. 
Frances Kemble, in her “Records of a Girlhood,” men- 
tions an evening she passed at Mrs. Norton’s house 
(the Hon. Mrs. Norton—Catherine Sheridan—“ Diana 
of the Crossways”), “ when a host of distinguished 
public and literary men were crowded into their small 
drawing-room, which was resplendent with the light 
of Sheridan beauty, male and female—Mrs. Sheridan 
(Miss Callender), the mother of the Graces, more 
beautiful than anybody but her daughters; Lady 
Graham, their beautiful aunt; Mrs. Norton; Mrs. 
Blackwood (Lady Dufferin); Georgiana (Duchess of 
Somerset and Queen of Beauty by universal consent); 
and Charles Sheridan, their younger brother, a sort 
of younger brother of the Apollo Belvedere. Cer- 
tainly I never saw such a bunch of beautiful 
creatures, all growing on one stem. I-:remarked it to 
Mrs. Norton, who looked complacently round her tiny 
drawing-room, and said, ‘Yes, we are rather good- 
looking people.’” Rarely, indeed, has there been such 
an instance of the transmission of luxuriantly brilliant 
gifts as the Sheridan family presents. The men, who 
were all over six feet high, as well as handsome, 
might have become distinguished intellectually, in 
politics or letters, had consumption not swept them 
away before their prime. Here is a description of 
Lady Dufferin’s brother Frank, who, nevertheless, 
was “not so lively as Charles.” It is from a letter 
from the Hon. Mrs. Ward :—“ The Sirens’ caves along 
that coast (Sorrento) are beautiful, and when poor 
Frank Sheridan sang in the summer evenings, his 





lovely voice filled the air with sounds enchanting 
enough to bring out the Sirens themselves. Such 
beauty, such talent, such wit and fascination; you 
could listen all day long to his songs, recitations, 
stories, scenes acted—some beautiful and touching, 
some comic beyond description—and never tire, his 
spirits never flagging, nor his fund of imagination 
ceasing.” One is reminded by this enthusiastic ac- 
count of exuberant and delightful endowments of the 
expressions of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s illustrious 
contemporaries after they had listened to his speech 
against Warren Hastings. “ All that he had ever 
heard,” said Fox, “all that he had ever read, when 
compared with it, dwindled into nothing, and van- 
ished like a vapour before the sun” ; “it surpassed,” 
said Pitt, “all the eloquence of ancient and modern 
times, and possessed everything that genius or art 
could furnish to agitate and control the human 
mind.” Lord Dufferin calculates that this family— 
of whose genealogy, going back to the days of the 
O’Sheridans of Togher, he gives an interesting 
account—and their collaterals produced between 
them twenty-seven authors and over two hundred 
literary works. Driven out of their lands like so 
many of the Celtic Irish, it was, as he says, their 
struggles with adversity which brought out their 
extraordinary genius. 

Lord Dufferin’s mother had her full share of the 
family gifts. In seeking to characterise them — 
whether we examine her literary productions, with 
their poignant melancholy, as in “The Irish 
Emigrant,” their exquisitely touching and purely 
Celtic humour, as in “Sweet Kilkenny Town,” and 
their innumerable gleams of joyous wit, a wit to 
which Moore’s saying about her grandfather’s may 
be applied: it “ne’er carried a heart-stain away on 
its blade,” or whether we analyse the nature of her 
personal charm—perhaps the most suggestive thing 
that can be said is that in all her characteristics 
Lady Dufferin was an Irishwoman to the tips of her 
fingers. If you want to see what the Irish character 
embodied in a woman is capable of becoming, you 
may study it here; and, we may add, if you want to 
see what an Irishman is capable of becoming when 
nurtured under the influence of such a mother and 
favoured by opportunity, you may study it in Lady 
Dufferin’s son, now describable, with no exaggera- 
tion, as the greatest living diplomatist in Europe. 
Let us give a little of the son’s description of his 
mother’s character. The language is at once a noble 
tribute to her memory and a beautiful revelation of 
his own disposition. His father died while he was a 
boy, and left a wish that he should reside a good 
deal in Ireland. Lady Dufferin, though a young and 
beautiful woman, delighting in social intercourse, for 
her son’s sake spent many of her best years in his 
company in the solitude of an Irish country-house. 
“The gain to me,” says Lord Dufferin, “ was incal- 
culable. The period between seventeen and twenty- 
one is perhaps the most critical in any man’s life. My 
mother, in spite of the gaiety of her temperament 
and her powers of enjoyment, or perhaps on that 
very account, was imbued with a deep religious spirit 
—a spirit of love, purity, self-sacrifice, and unfailing 
faith in God’s mercy. In spite of her sensitive taste, 
keen sense of humour, involuntary appreciation of the 
ridiculous, and exquisite critical faculty, her natural 
impulse was to admire and see the good in everything, 
and to shut her eyes to what was base, vile, or cruel. 
. But the chief and dominant characteristic 
of her nature was her power of loving. Generally 
speaking, persons who love intensely are seen to 
concentrate their love upon a single object; while 
in my mother’s case love seemed an inexhaustible 
force. Her love for her horse, for her dog, for her 
birds, was a passion; and the affection she lavished 
on me, on her brothers, sisters, relations, and 
friends, was as persistent, all-embracing, perennial, 
and indestructible as the light of the sun. However 
little, as I am obliged to confess to my shame, I may 
have profited by these holy and blessed influences, 
no one, I am sure, has ever passed from boyhood to 
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manhood under more favourable and ennobling con- 
ditions.” Lord Dufferin gives some extracts from 
his mother’s letters to friends which illustrate her 
delightful epistolary style, and enhance the eager- 
ness with which we shall await that volume of her 
correspondence which he promises soon to publish ; 
but, as a specimen of her thought and expression— 
since space is restricted—we prefer to select here the 
following, which is the opening entry of a diary 
she kept for her son on her death-bed :— 


“ My dearly loved and most loving Son, 

“T shall keep this little record of my thoughts and inmost 
feelings for you as something to speak to you when I am no 
longer with you, and because there are many things that come 
into my mind which I am forced to keep from you now (to spare 
your kind, warm heart), but which would, I think, comfort you 
could I share them with you. They shall be posthumous con- 
fidences, and will lose nothing in your eyes by that condition. I be- 
lieve that, although you are ignorant of my real state, the gracious 
God—who has shown us both so many mercies—is teaching you by 
secret instincts that I am soon to leave you. I felt that so strong] 
the day we left Clandeboye. Do you remember coming re | 
the gallery where Hariot and I were sitting waiting to see you 
start, and opening your arms to me, embracing me so tenderly, as 
if we were parting for a long time, though we were really to meet 
in an hour and to cross over together? May peace and innocent 
joy grow up around you, and my dear Hariot to be the 
same comfort and support to you that you have been to me. 
May no evil (no real evil!) ever come nigh your dwelling; and 
when the temporary sorrows and anxieties—inseparable from 
even the happiest existence—come upon you, may God bless 
them to you, and turn them into good.” 


When he has recorded her death, Lord Dufferin 
breaks into the following pardonable threnody: “Thus 
there went out of the world one of the sweetest, 
most beautiful, most accomplished, wittiest, most 
loving and lovable human beings that ever walked the 
earth. There was no quality wanting to her per- 
fection; and I say this, not prompted by the partiality 
of a son, but as one well acquainted with the world and 
with both men and women.” Even from his babyhood 
this wonderful recollection of his mother seems to 
have fixed itself in his memory, “as her loving, 
radiant face, which was my childhood’s Heaven, as 
indeed it never ceased to be, bent over my cradle.” 
And yet there are women who despise the mission of 
the mother! For the world, for humanity, for 
posterity—for any of those grandiose objects about 
which the “new” womankind are concerned—what 
greater work can any woman perform than to train 
her children, if with children she be blessed, as this 
mother trained her son, and to leave behind her 
amongst those she knew and loved such a memory ? 








THE PUZZLES OF MARRIAGE, 





HE reformer who finds time to dream of a social 
system lapt in universal law will get a shock 
from the Parliamentary Blue-Book on the marriage 
customs of civilisation. The contrariety of our 
species is in nothing so bewildering as in the efforts 
to regulate the relations of the sexes. Man is an 
ineffectual being at the best, and the aged dictum 
that marriages are made in heaven is really a 
cry of despair at his comparative failure to put 
them right on earth. To shuffle that responsi- 
bility upon some other power is, we are sorry 
to say, characteristic of that mingled turpitude 
and timidity which have revealed themselves to 
the New Woman as the shifting standard of 
masculine judgment. This Parliamentary return 
teaches us how and when to marry woman, what 
to pay for her (that is to say, in fees to the 
proper authorities—a trifling item in the ex- 
penditure), what rules to impose upon her conduct 
in the married state (with casual allusions to our 
own obligations—a subordinate topic), how to get 
rid of her, or to enable her to get rid of us, a con- 
tingency which is not exactly on the same footing. 
The solicitude of the House of Commons in these 
matters shows, at least, a commendable desire to 





acquire information. When man is at a loss he 
compiles statistics, and the Blue-Book proves that 
he has no antipathy to what may be called the 
exterior truth. The interior of that quality occupies 
itself with the solution of problems, and is not 
much overworked ; but the exterior is as busy as 
a London hoarding in the season. Nothing delights 
Parliament more than to parade, so to speak, an 
endless series of instructive posters. At a glance, 
you see what is going on abroad—how many aliens 
landed in New York in a given year; how many 
divorces were granted in a given State, and why. 
The marriage and divorce posters are as piquant 
as the pictorial advertisements of the hero’s most 
embarrassing moment in the last farcical comedy. 
When the New Woman surveys this department of 
man’s handiwork, it is small wonder that she uplifts 
a contemptuous nose at the poor creature’s experi- 
mental floundering. He spent ages in trying to 
frame a good working system of monogamy, and 
when still a long way from the universal achieve- 
ment of this useful object, he had to face the 
problem of undoing the marriage which he was 
laboriously striving to make practical. The second 
problem has proved more stupendous than the first, 
and between them man cuts rather a sorry figure, 
dimly conscious that woman’s eye is upon him, and 
that she is sweetly murmuring, “ Dear me, and is 
this what you have done with your monopoly of 
law-giving ?” 

Certainly the marriage laws of the civilised world 
show no lack of variety. In Russia you must not 
marry if you are over eighty, or if you have had 
three husbands or three wives already. Why the 
interdict should fall on the fourth marriage, and not 
on the third, it were hard to say. In Roumania, after 
divorce, you must not marry again. Italy, at all 
events, is more logical, and says you must not be 
divorced at all—a rule productive of much social 
mischief which the curious may study in Signor 
Mantegazza’s book about the choice of a wife. South 
Carolina is of one mind with Italy, though in forty- 
six States of the American Union divorce is re- 
markable for its simplicity and despatch. Roumania, 
which forbids the divorced to re-marry, is in- 
congruously ready to dissolve marriage, if con- 
vinced that married people cannot dwell together 
in unity. In France ill-treatment of a mother- 
in-law is sufficient ground for divorce; but, in 
the absence of definitions, we do not know whether 
this offence includes the traditional satire to which 
the mothers of wives are exposed. If a French 
husband applies such an epithet as “canaille” to 
his wife in the presence of her children, she can 
divorce him; but the Blue Book does not state 
that if the husband gets a divorce on the ground 
of his wife’s infidelity she is still liable to im- 
prisonment for the misdemeanour. It has occurred 
to a French deputy, M. Viviani, that this is an 
absurdity ; and when the Chamber can be induced 
to think of something besides the repression of 
Anarchism, M. Viviani will invite it to consider 
the propriety of making the divorce law not so 
flagrantly inconsistent with justice. Even M. 
Alexandre Dumas, whose truculent ideas about 
women still survive in plays and pamphlets, admits 
that to give an injured husband a divorce is enough 
without subjecting his wife to the ignominy of a 
gaol. The author of “Tuela” and “La Femme 
de Claude” is quite unconscious, however, that 
his justification of murder as the punishment of 
an erring woman is largely responsible for the 
barbarity of French opinion. He has lately de- 
fended “ Tue-la” on the ground that he demanded 
the right of assassination, in the days before 
the divorce law, only in cases where the hus- 
band was himself entirely stainless from his 
cradle; a reservation which was rather a poor 
safeguard against the impulse of brutality. It 
must be a pleasing reflection to the New Woman 
that France, which flatters herself that she is the 
pioneer of enlightened ideas, is still governed by 
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some theories of conduct which would have dis- 
credited the primitive Franks. However, there may 
be English husbands who sigh for that authority 
which a French husband exercises over his wife in all 
business relating to theatrical engagements. Here, 
the stage-struck matron may defy her un- 
dramatic spouse and he has no redress. In France 
he may divorce her if she persists—a restriction 
of feminine independence which is clearly not 
“in the movement.” The claim of the modern 
woman to develop her personality without hin- 
drance is not germinating across the Channel. 

But worse remains behind. If France is back- 
ward in recognising woman's individuality, the bad 
eminence of sheer repression belongs to Portugal. 
A married woman, in that benighted land, “ may 
not publish her literary works without her hus- 
band’s consent.” It is easy to imagine the domestic 
tragedy which must spring from a tyranny so gross. 
In the intervals of her household duties, and in 
secret travail, the Portuguese wife responds to the 
instinctive call of genius. She writes her poems, 
romance, history, travels (for by law it is her 
duty to accompany her husband everywhere ex- 
cept to a foreign land); volumes of manuscript 
grow under her busy and inspired hand in a fine, 
nervous autograph, for a typewriter might excite 
suspicion. One fatal night she has an irresistible 
impulse to rise and commit to paper a precious 
idea which may be a fugitive before morning. 
Arbitrary man wakes from his commonplace slum- 
bers, and perceives her in the flagitious act of literary 
composition. What is this? A biography of Vasco 
di Gama—ha! A history of Portuguese civilisation 
in Africa—it is too much! The “ Frozen Bride,” a 
romance—volume three! Saints and legislators 
forefend it! On her knees she begs for publication. 
He laughs the idea to scorn, yawns derisively, and 
turns to his pillow with a banal remark about the 
hour. One short blow with a hair-pin, a horrid 
gurgle, and she is free. Or she hastily packs her 
valise with her literature, slams the front door like 
Norah, and goes out into the snow (snow is uncom- 
mon in Portugal, but it is picturesque) with a heart 
beating high for liberty and a publisher. The law 
which makes her duty as a married woman stop 
short at foreign travel with her husband is obviously 
designed to keep her free from the taint of alien 
customs, such as she might incur in an asylum of 
revolutionaries like England. Some inquiring member 
of Parliament might move fora return of the number 
of Portuguese citizens, unaccompanied by their 
wives, who have established their domicile in these 
islands, with a succinct statement of the reasons in 
every case which led to this step. That disclosure 
might prove a blow for freedom, or, at any rate, 
another illustration of man’s incompetence to legislate 
for woman. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 





MAS hard things may be said and have been 
B. said of the “ Journal des Goncourt,” but no one 
can say that it is unreadable or unread. Its publica- 
tion has gone on uninterruptedly, and it is now at its 
seventh volume (Paris: Charpentier), covering the 
years 1885-88. As a study of the literary tempera- 
ment in morbid excess it would be difficult to beat. 
And it is mighty amusing reading, even for those 
triflers who take no interest in it as a “ document ”"— 
amusing as a dictionary or an encyclopedia is amus- 
ing, because of its discursiveness, its discontinuity, 
its abrupt transitions from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. No one is likely to rise from its perusal 
with an increased respect for its author, or with 
more charitable views of life in general; but one 
gets an impression of absolute sincerity, and that is 
an impression worth having at all costs. The true 
sportsman, who will welcome a genuine revelation of 
human nature as something to be enjoyed for its own 
sake, whatever the quality of the nature revealed, 





cannot but revel in the book. Even M. Edmond 
de Goncourt’s colossal egoism will be to him a 
thing of sheer joy. In this kind there is an exqui- 
sitely delicious entry under date of 19th February, 
1887 :—*To have in one’s pocket La Patrie en 
Danger, the first piece which is really an historical 
document on the Revolution—a piece whose first act 
is such a revelation of the eighteenth century, whose 
fifth act, by its tragic exposition of the prison life of 
the time, is more dramatic than the most dramatic 
scenes of Shakespeare—to have this piece in one’s 
pocket, to the knowledge of all the managers who 
are seeking a play for the anniversary of 1789, 
without one of them dreaming of asking you for it, 
there’s bad luck, if you like!" Needless to say who 
is the author of La Patrie en Danger, or to 
expatiate on that well-worn theme, the vanity of 
authors and their illusions about their works. Nor 
is M. de Goncourt less reticent about the other 
contents of his pocket. On January 13th, 1886, he 
records: “not a halfpenny now or in prospect. A 
whole quarter in which I shall have to live on 600 
francs a month, and not buy a single nick-nack.” 
On September Ist, 1885, the poor man suffers from 
“continual stomach-aches. Decidedly, I have no 
longer any stomach in the summer; every year the 
heat upsets it absolutely.”” And so, on April 28th, 
1888, he decides to take a little wine—or something 
stronger—for his stomach’s sake. “ Formerly, when 
I was a smoker, I hardly knew what a petit verre 
was. Now that I have given up smoking, to fill the 
vacant hour that follows a meal, I drink brandy.” 
Brandy for heroes! It is obvious that a man who 
can gravely write these things about himself—not in 
cypher and merely as a mode of letting off the 
steam, as, say, Pepys did, but for open publication 
in his lifetime—must be no ordinary person: the 
shamefacedness, not to speak of the modesty, of 
average man is unknown to M.de Goncourt. Such a 
nature as this is well worth study ; it is a pathological 
curiosity. 

Next to his confessions about himself, one likes 
M. de Goncourt’s revelations about his friends. That 
a man who prints private conversations in seven 
volumes should continue to have friends strikes one 
as remarkable; but M. de Goncourt, it seems, has 
friends still, and chief among them are Alphonse 
Daudet and Emile Zola. A puzzled world now 
knows how M. Zola, once so plump, suddenly became 
so lean. Someone recommended him not to drink 
with his meals, and Mme. Zola protested, and there 
was domestic recrimination, and Monsieur persisted 

et voila! As for poor M. Daudet, we are told all 
about his illness, and what was the cause of it, and 
how it gets worse and worse. We are told of 
Daudet’s early struggles, of his visits to the pawn- 
shop, and of the rare occasions on which his wife 
could spare thirty centimes for an omnibus, of his 
arrival in Paris, when, having to pay seventeen 
frances for excess luggage (dictionaries, of course), 
he had not a _ halfpenny left, and wandered 
about for two days without food, till some 
jolly sailors took pity on his blanched face 
and gave him some brandy. Zola, it seems, at one time 
fared no better. There were days when both coat 
and trousers were in pawn, and he had to remain 
indoors in his shirt—* les jours ot il se mettait en 
Arabe” was his own way of putting it. Even then, 
however, his brain teemed with vast projects, not 
the history of the Rougon-Macquart family appar- 
ently, but an epic poem in three cycles: “ La Genése, 
l'Humanité, Avenir.” And on February 10, 1886, 
another distinguished novelist comes in for his little 
revelation. “This evening, the species of feverish 
anxiety with which Bourget talks to me about his 
novel, its chances of success, and probable sales, fills 
me with pity for him, by no means a hostile pity. 
Ah! the poor fellow has none of the haughty inde- 
pendence of a je m’en foutiste. One is aware in him 
of an excessive reverence for the sentiments, the 
prejudices, the religions of the puny men of the 
world and women of the world with whom he 
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associates.” M. de Goncourt may certainly boast 
the quality of don’t-care-a-damnativeness, which 
M. Bourget, it seems, so sadly lacks. 

One quotes this sort of gossip because it is readily 
quotable; but the result is to give a false impression 
of the book. The truth is that M. de Goncourt is 
something more than an indiscreet babbler; he is 
an artist to the finger-tips, a virtuoso, a curiously 
minute observer of life from his special point of 
view, a dealer, not, to be sure, in profound thought, 
but in exquisite and fugitive sensations. He responds 
immediately to the slightest vibrations of the 
sensuous world; rejoices in a brave bit of colour, or 
a graceful contour, or a smooth-chiselled phrase, as 
other men rejoice in the laughter of their children 
or the wind on the heath. And he is all compact, in 
the cant phrase, of modernity. “ Yes, I dare to say 
it; I only admire the moderns. And, letting my 
literary education go hang, I find more genius in 
Balzac than in Shakespeare, and I declare his 
Baron Hulot has a more intense effect on my 
imagination than Hamlet the Dane. This im- 
pression, maybe, is felt by many, but no one 
has the courage to confess it—to confess it even 
to himself.” Note that he perceives the world, 
as Gautier and Hugo and many more have perceived 
it, through the eye rather than the ear; and so 
whenever he speaks of the pictorial, the plastic, he 
is always worth reading. ‘“ Does apicture ever give, 
to a being organised to appreciate painting, an 
intellectual or a spiritual sensation? Never. It 
gives him the material delight of the eye, and that 
isall. It is only a book—music also, perhaps—that, 
by the indefinite and the floating in descriptions, by 
the material irrealisation of print, can set the brain 
a-dreaming. In a picture, the most ‘spiritual’ of 
pictures—for example, the ‘Transfiguration’ of 
Raphael — the sharp outlines, the colours, the 
workmanship, will always disappoint the imagina- 
tion of the spectator, if, that is, he possesses any 
imagination.” And take this little philological 
excursion :—“ Apropos of the epithet doux, Daudet 
says the word comes from the troubadours, who 
called woman ‘une douce chose,’ and that it is 
curious douceur should have been the quality and 
merit of woman most sought after during the 
revolutionary period ; and as we fall to discussing the 
vogueof the word chosein literature, its employmentat 
every turn, he observes that the word, of Spanish or 
Italian origin, was adopted by the Romanticists, and 
particularly affected by Hugo, who felt its diffuse 
and vague charm.” The topics shift and form fresh 
patterns, as in a kaleidoscope. A pen-picture of a 
woman, with every detail of her dress fixed on 
paper as though on canvas, passes to the panel by 
Nattier and the white marble statuette in the style 
of Coysevox behind her, thence to her ideas on love, 
on its inevitable failures and the advantages of 
solitude, and finally to an account of her pet dogs, 
and how one of them, hating washing-day, always 
pretends to have’a bad cold in the head whenever 
a bath is in sight. A curious hotch-potch, this 
“ Journal des Goncourt,” often repulsive, more often 
fascinating. 








IN ANGONILAND.—II, 





Nrumar, B.C.A., April 30th, 1894. 


HATANTU MBA and his brother Mandala (no con- 
nection with Mandala near Blantyre!) are the 
sons of the old chief Chekussi—-once the terror of the 
Yaos, on Zomba and Mlanji. There are Yaos now 
living in the Ntumbi villages who were carried off as 
children in the old raiding days. The last raid was 
ten years ago; and the story thereof is like an epic: 


How no one knew whether Blantyre would be | 
destroyed or not; how the two-storeyed brick store | 

| morning, continuing with races and other sports in 
of need; and how, one day, when the men of the | —_—— - 
station were out negotiating in another direction, an | 


was barricaded to serve as a last refuge in case 





impi approached within ten minutes’ walk of the 
back of the Manse; and how, while Mrs. Fenwick 
gathered all the girls within doors, Mrs. Scott 
walked out alone to ask those warriors what they 
wanted—all this, I believe, has never been written. 
The impi replied that nothing was further from 
their intentions than injuring the Mission; but no 
one could have foreseen this answer. 

Then, after that, Mr. and Mrs. Scott and Dr. 
Peden walked over into Angoniland—300 miles or so 
—and interviewed Chekussi at headquarters—which 
was the end of Angoni raids into the Blantyre 
district even unto this day. Chekussi wished for 
white teachers to settle among his people; but 
though the Church of Scotland Mission has long 
been eager to carry out this idea, it is only within 
the last few months that it has become possible to 
put it in practice. The old chief, as already men- 
tioned, is dead; but one of his trusted indunas, old 
Kanyole, still survives, and occasionally pays a 
friendly visit to Blantyre. By the bye, I once had 
the pleasure of meeting that venerable gentleman, 
and the honour of presenting him with a snuff-box ; 
whereof, I will venture to say, neither himself nor 
his fathers before him ever saw the like before, 
being, in fact, none other than a nickel portable soap- 
dish. The snuff-boxes used by the Angoni—whether 
made of beetles, or of polished nuts—are usually of 
very modest dimensions, so I should not be surprised 
if this (by comparison) Homeric sneeshin-mull became 
a sort of mythical heirloom in Kanyole’s family. 

Chatantumba and Mandala are not always, I fear, 
the best of friends, and as the villages belonging 
to each—apportioned according to some law with 
which I am not acquainted—appear to be somewhat 
intricately mixed up together, inconveniences some- 
times arise. Last Christmas Eve, indeed, was marked 
by a tragedy—the only case of mwabvi-drinking we 
have ever personally come across. Some of Chatan- 
tumba’s people, on the march with their wives and 
families (I don’t quite know why or wherefore, but 
population in Angoniland is far from stationary— 
and I think this move was somehow connected with 
nkondo* up at Bazale’s, farther north), stopped at a 
village of Mandala’s, and while they were there a 
child belonging to one ‘of them died. Now the 
Angoni (and most other Africans in their primitive 
state) can understand death from a blow or wound, 
or, perhaps, from malignant skin-disease—or, in fact, 
any illness with external and obvious symptoms— 
but death from heart-disease, or any other cause 
which is at all a mystery to them, can only be 
attributed to witchcraft, especially if anyone can be 
found supposed to cherish hostile feelings to the 
deceased. Accordingly, Chatantumba’s people made 
the whole village drink the ordeal-poison—with the 
result that one child died. The remaining population 
were very ill for the rest of the day, but were for- 
tunately seized with sickness before it was too late, 
and all eventually recovered. The poison, prepared 
by pounding the bark of a tree (I do not know what 
tree is used, and believe the ingredients are not the 
same in all places where the custom exists), either 
speedily kills, or acts as an emetic—the latter being 
a guarantee of innocence as well as of recovery. 

But this was not the end of the story, for Mandala, 
as soon as he knew what had happened, sent down 
an impi, and caused the people in Chatantumba’s 
villages (of which there are seven in our immediate 
neighbourhood, and some more farther off) to drink 
mwabvi in their turn. This time three or four people 
died, including a village head-man named Ndonani, 
whom we had seen, only the day before, at Rivi- 
Rivi, jovial and cheery, and thoroughly enjoying 
himself. The Lakes Company’s agent had invited 
all the local head-men and a number of their people 


| (including all his own workers on the estate, and the 


Mission-school children) on Christmas Day, and the 
proceedings—beginning with a native service in the 





* War. 
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the afternoon, and ending with a grand distribution 
of small presents in calico and beads—were highly 
approved of on all hands. Mandala’s revenge must 
have been swift and sure, for it was on Tuesday, 
December 26th, that we heard of poor Ndonani’s 
death. The ordeal by mirabvi—very frequent among 
the Angoni—is now quite extinct in the Shiré High- 
lands—at any rate, in the Blantyre district. 

The population of the Ntumbi district would 
seem to be very mixed. The red Zulu Angoni live 
further north, up the western side of the lake, 
towards Bandawé, but are probably nowhere 
numerous. Mandala and his brother come of the 
old stock, and some of their older indunas wear 
head-rings and speak the tongue of Tshaka. One 
of them, by name Mabrusi, called to see us not long 
ago—a shrewd-looking man, with grizzled hair and 
beard, not tall, but muscular and wiry, and much 
delighted when saluted with “Sakubona wetu,” 
or sped on his way with “‘ Hamba kahle.” 

Other inhabitants of the Ntumbi plain seem to 
have come “ permiscus"” from the north and the 
south. Chaupiti, the general head of the seven 
villages above referred to, says his father crossed 
the Zambesi before he, Chaupiti, was born, which 
event occurred during the subsequent march north- 
ward. Chaupiti would appear to be about forty-five, 
perhaps less; perhaps he is of Basenga or Batoka 
descent—I do not think of Zulu, though he is 
royally tall, and has the manners of a gentleman. 
He says that his people settled for some time at 
Matengo, somewhere near the north end of the lake, 
whence they started southward again when he was 
a boy “so high” (the boy he pointed out being 
presumably about eleven or twelve), taking with them 
some of the people of the district, and, passing by 
Zamba and Blantyre, crossed the Shiré, and settled 
down in their present abode. 

Then there is a sprinkling of Yaos, probably cap- 
tured in raids of long ago; but seemingly contented, 
many of them having formed family ties which they 
have no wish to break. Down by the Shiré, indeed, 
live a portion of the tribe of Madinga Yaos (“ who 
eat fish,” was the contemptuous description given by 
an Angoni lad—who would on no account have done 
so himself—in informing me of their existence)— 
driven long ago from their homes near Mlanji, by 
one Kawinga. This last piece of information (I don’t 
vouch for its accuracy, as Iam by no means sure of 
having seized even the gist of the narrative, and 
certainly did not understand it all) I had on the 
authority of a very aged gentleman, presented to 
me with much pride by his son—himself an elderly 
head-man—Che Mtambo is his name, Yao is his nation 
—of Mlomba’s village, near Blantyre. So that it is 
not to be wondered at if, on the Mang'anja spoken 
at Ntumbi, Yao, Chingoni, and other words are con- 
tinually cropping up, to the despair of the linguist. 

There is great diversity of physical type, too—the 
little, wiry, down-trodden looking one, described on 
a former occasion, is not universal, or even pre- 
dominant ; but perhaps all the men of this descrip- 
tion adopt the profession of tenga-tenga (a most 
lucrative one, by the bye—much more so than, for 
instance, hoeing coffee on Mr. Morgan’s plantation), 
and are seldom seen at home. One sees, now and 
then, some fine-looking men, though the tall ones 
usually have a tendency to excessive slimness— 
perhaps the effect of too frequent njala—and some 
girls who might fairly be called pretty anywhere. 
They are a gentle, friendly race on the whole, per- 
haps because a subject one; but there is something 
about their kindly politeness, the responsiveness 
which the smallest friendly overture awakens in 
them, which cannot all be the passiveness that 
results from bullying. They have a turn of humour, 
too—of humour with a certain Irish flavour—though 
mostly rather inarticulate. When a man attempts 
to overcharge you, and you resist, there is a world 
of drollery in the sly, sidelong glance of the eye, and 
the gentle, submissive obstinacy of the “ Ai, mpumi!” 
(“ No, sir!"—but the soft, drawling intonation, with 





a shade of humorous protest in it, can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have heard it) with which 
he meets your reduced offer. He may compromise 
in the end, or he may not; but, in any case, the fact 
that you have seen through his mild attempt at 
extortion amuses him immensely, and the mutual 
perception of the humour of the thing straightway 
somehow creates a momentary sympathy which 
nothing else could produce. It would surely put the 
most bilious philosopher into a good humour with 
himself and the world to hear the low murmurs of 
delighted laughter, with occasional interjections of 
“Eh !—eh !—eh !—ah!” as you turn away from a 
group of such, after a spell of fruitless bargaining. 
They so thoroughly enjoy the whole thing. 
A. WERNER. 








THOSE WHO LIVE IN THE STORM. 


—_—ooe— 


A VIOLENT gust of wind made the roof shake and 
A burst the door open, and Peter Herne got up 
from his place at the table and shut it again, and 
slipped the heavy wooden bolt. His father and 
mother were at the table, but his sister, Oona, un- 
mindful of her mother’s call to supper, was sitting 
near the door listening to the wind among the fir 
trees upon the mountain slope above them. Peter 
Herne, made lonely by a glimpse of the dishevelled 
night sky through the open door, turned toward her 
and said in Gaelic, “It is the blackest storm that 
ever came out of the heavens.” 

“Twelve months ago this night,” answered the 
girl, “it was as black and as bitter, and the wind 
blew then, as now, along Bulber and out to sea.” 

Peter Herne and Simon Herne started and looked 
at each other, and the hand of old Margaret Herne 
began to tremble. A year that night Peter Herne 
had killed, with a blow from a boat-hook, one 
Michael Creed, the master of a coasting smack, who 
had long been the terror of the little western ports 
because of his violence and brutality, and the 
hatred of all peaceful households, because of his 
many conquests among women, whom he subdued 
through that love of strength which is deep in the 


heart of even the subtlest among them. 


Until this moment Oona had never alluded, even 
indirectly, to this quarrel and the blow, and they 
had hoped she had half forgotten, or even come to 
think of that night as a night of deliverance. 

“ Mother,” she went on, speaking in a low voice, 
“ when those who have done crimes, when those who 
have never confessed, are dead, are they put in a 
place apart, or do they wander near to us?” 

“ Child,” replied the old woman, “ my mother told 
me that some are spitted upon the points of the 
rocks and some upon the tops of the trees, but that 
others wander with the season in the storms over 
the seas and about the strands and headlands of the 
world. But, daughter, I bid you think of them no 
more, for when we think of them they draw near.” 

“Mother,” said the girl, with a rapt light in 
her eyes, “ last night, when you had all gone to bed, 
I put my cloak over my night-gown and slipped out, 
and brought in a sod from his grave and set it on 
the chair beside my bed; and after I had been in 
bed a while, I heard it whisper and then speak quite 
loudly. ‘Come to me, alanna,’ it said; and I 
answered, ‘How can I come?’ And it said, ‘Come 
with me when the wind blows along Bulber and over 
the sea.’ Then I was afraid, and I put it outside on 
the window-sill.” 

The old woman went over to the little china 
font which hung upon a nail by the window, and 
wet her fingers and sprinkled the holy water over 
the girl, who thanked her in a low voice. For a 
moment the brooding look went out of her face, and 
then the eyes clouded with dreams once more. 

“ Pat such things out of your head,” said Simon 
Herne angrily. “Had not Peter struck a straight 
blow the devils had been one less, but the disgraced 
and shamefaced of the earth one more. I bid you 
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know, colleen, that it is not this house but the bare 
highway that had been your home on the day when 
your brawler had tired of you!” 

The girl did not seem to hear; she seemed to be 
wholly absorbed in listening to the storm in the fir- 
trees. 

**Come to the table,” cried Peter Herne, “ and eat 
your supper like another.” 

The girl made no answer, but gazed upon the 
smoke-blacked wall as though she could see through 
it. With an oath the old man began his supper, and 
Peter Herne busied himself filling his father’s noggin 
and his own from a jug of Spanish wine out of a 
recently-smuggled cargo. Margaret Herne kept 
glancing at the girl from time to time. Mean- 
while the wind roared louder and louder, and 
set the hams that hung from the rafters swaying to 
and fro. Presently the old woman saw by the girl's 
moving lips that she was speaking, but the wind 
drowned her words. Slowly, however, the wind 
became still, as though the beings that controlled it 
were listening also. 

The girl was singing a fitful, exultant air in alow 
voice. The words were inaudible, but the air was 
marked and familiar. 

“ Be silent!” cried the old man going over and 
striking her on the mouth with his open hand; “ that 
is an evil air, and no daughter of mine shall ever sing 
it. O'Sullivan the Red sang it after he had listened to 
the singing of those who are about the fairy Cleena 
of Tor Cleena, and it has lured, and will lure, many 
a girl from her hearth and from her peace.” 

“Good colleen,’ said her mother, “the host of 
Cleena sang of a love too great for our perishing 
hearts, and from that night O'Sullivan the Red 
is ever seeking with wild tunes and bewildered words 
to answer their voices, and a madness is upon his 
days and a darkness before his feet. His songs are 
no longer dear to any but to the coasting sailors and 
to the people of the mountain, and to those that 
are its nurtured and foolish. Look, daughter, to the 
spinning-wheel, and think of our goods that, horn 
by horn and fleece by fleece, grow greater as the 
years go by, and be content.” 

The girl heard and saw nothing of the things 
about, but sang on as if ina trance. And now some 
wild words of love became audible from time to time, 
like a torch in a dim forest, or a star amid drear 
clouds; and the others could not help themselves but 
listen while she sang, an icy feeling beginning to 
creep about the room and into their hearts, as 
though all the warmth of the world was in that 
low, exulting song. 

“It is very cold,” said Peter Herne, shivering; 
“T will put more turf upon the fire.” And going 
over to the stack in the corner he flung an armful 
upon the flickering hearth, and then stooped down 
to stir the embers. “The fire is going out,” he 
said ; “I cannot keep it alight. My God! the cold 
has numbed my feet;” and, staggering to his 
chair, he sat down. “One would half think, if one 
did not know all such things to be but woman’s 
nonsense, that the seabar, whose coming kills the 
body of man, was in the storm listening to his evil 
song.” 

“ The fire has gone out,” said the old man. 

The eyes of the girl brightened, and she half rose 
from her chair, and sang in a loud and joyous 
voice :— 


“O, what to me the firelit room, 
Where I have laughed and spun and played ? 
He bade me out into the gloom, 
And my white breast on his he laid. 


“O, what to me my mother’s care, 
The milking-place, the sheltered farm ? 
The shadowy blossom of my hair 
Will hide us from the bitter storm. 


“O, hiding hair and dewy eyes, 
I am no more with life and death! 
My heart upon his warm heart lies ; 
My breath is mixed into his breath.” 





While she had been singing an intense drowsiness 
had crept into the air, as though the gates of Death 
had moved upon their hinges. The old woman had 
leaned forward upon the table, for she had suddenly 
understood that her hour had come. The young 
man had fixed his eyes fiercely on the face of the 
girl, and the light died out of them. The old man 
had known nothing, except that he was very cold 
and sleepy, until the cold came to his heart and his 
head fell backwards, convulsed. At the end of the 
song the storm began again with redoubled tumult, 
and the roof shook violently. The lips of the girl 
were half-parted in expectation, and out of her eyes 
looked all the submission which had been in the 
heart of woman from the first day. 

Suddenly the thatch at one end of the roof rolled 
up, and the rushing clouds and a single star became 
visible for a moment and then were lost in a shape- 
less mass of flame which roared but gave no heat, 
and in the midst of the flame was the form of a 
man crouching on the storm. His heavy and brutal 
face and his part, naked limbs were scarred with 
many wounds, and his eyes were full of white fire 
under his knitted brows. The rest of the roof rolled 
up and then fell inward with a crash, and the storm 
rushed through the house. 


* * * * * 


The next day the neighbours found the dead in 
the ruined house, and buried them in the barony of 
Amharlish, and set over them a tombstone to say 
they were killed by the great storm of October, 
1765. W. B. YEArTSs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“INDIGENOUS SURNAMES.” 


Dear Sir,—As an Anglo-American I have been much 
interested in the article in the SPEAKER on “ Indigenous sur- 
names.” It certainly explains correctly the origin of many of 
the peculiar surnames which meet one’s notice in the United 
States, but the writer has been misled in the case of the name 
which gave origin to the article by a blunder on the part of the 
Spectator. Professor Hourwich, not Hourwick, of the 
University of Chicago, is a native Russian.—Yours very truly, 

Liverpool. JOHN GARDINER. 


LABOUR AND LIBERALISM. 


Dear Srx,—My object in writing to you is to give you 
the opinion of a working man Liberal on Labour candi- 
dates. In plain words, they are not popular among work- 
ing men Liberals. I have read your leader in THe SPEAKER 
of July 14th on the late election at Attercliffe, and I 
agree with every word of it. I am ey from 
experience, and experience is a good school. have worked 
at every election, both borough, county, and municipal since 
1868, and can tell you which is the best candidate, a Labour or a 
good local townsman. Now, to go back to Attercliffe Liberal 
Association, 75 per cent. on that body are workmen, and what 
was the result of the voting? Only about four were for a 
Labour candidate. There has been a lot of tall talk about 
Labour and so on, but the best member for working men is 
good Liberals of the stamp of Alderman Langley and of 
W. S. Caine and others. I would have you to believe that 
I am in favour of a Labour candidate if he is suitable to the 
Liberals of the borough or county; but, taking Labour can- 
didates on the whole, they are not popular with the rank and 
file of the Liberal working men. Take a case which will illus- 
trate what I say. Last November they put up for the ward I 
have the honour to be hon. secretary for, a Liberal candidate who 
fought on the Labour ticket, and what was the result? The 
Labour ticket candidate was defeated by 58 votes by a Tory. 
But that is not all. We had, to start with, a majority on the list 
of voters of 167 Liberals; in a word, having 80 per cent. of 
working class voters. I am sorry to trouble you, but I feel 
strongly on the matter, for I think there are dangers ahead for 
the Liberal party on account of Labour candidates. If this 
Liberal Government will be Radical enough, and stick to their 
guns, it will be best for us to defeat the combined forces of the 
‘lories and the so-called Independent Labour party.— Y ours very 


truly, Tuomas TOWNLEY. 
Cobden Club, Blackburn, July 18th. 
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A HOUSEKEEPING. 





YURPRISED by young desire, as by the dawn, 
kK) A young Orion, wilder’d, half-awake, 
Bedraggled, drench’d in woodland ways withdrawn 
My heart, a-tiptoe by a dewy brake, 
Spied the gods sleeping—vision of green lawn, 
Pale ivory limbs, pillows of dappled fawn, 
And a great quiet, and a stilly lake. 


There the long grasses topp'd a banquet spread 
—For that the turf had been their only table— 
With cates and fruit and delicate white bread, 
Roses a-float in craters carved with fable. 
There droop’d a wreath from each relaxéd 
head, 
And there on garland and on god were shed 
The coverlets of years innumerable. 


They perish not, beneath the secular oak— 
Olympian Jove and all his greenwood train: 
And yet no breath heaves any purple cloak ; 
Yet the thin leaves list on their lips in vain ; 
In vain the veils of morning, like a smoke, 
Shake with the spiral lark—be whist, invoke— 
They perish not, yet will not live again. 


Anon upon that shore a shudder swept, 
And therewithal a feeble childish wail ; 
And lo! a naked wingéd babe that stepp’d 
Between the fern, between the galingale, 
And sought the whitest queen of all, and crept 
Close to her side, and clapp’d her cheek, and 
wept, 
And coax'd her ear with many an elfin tale. 


“Mother, awake! The Western Wind arrives! 
Down the long gulf he breaks a wavering stair 
For Phoebus’ gilded feet, and shoreward drives, 
And sings across the meadows, debonair, 
Pelting the Heaven with dust of golden hives, 
Blown saffron bloom, and small birds with their 
wives, 
And happiness in handfuls everywhere. 


* Late as I couch'd high on the Latmian cliff, 
I heard the red pines whisper anxiously ; 

TI saw the pasturing brood-mare pause and sniff 
The salt newcomer ; and with mainsail free 

A helmsman hail'd me from his bobbing skiff— 

‘Praise the West Wind!’ Why should I praise 

him, if, 
If, Cytherea, he awake not thee ? 


“ He may adorn the day; but ah! the dark— 
The dark destroys me! When the shepherds 
fold 
And hie them, each to his confederate spark, 
His window lit, his beacon on the wold, 
Then lie they warm. But me the house-dog’s 
bark 
Drives houseless, quaking, through the midnight 
park : 
All creatures love, but Love himself's a-cold !” 


Thereat I stepp’d and gently him bespake— 
“ Dear child, my cottage hath an empty room, 
A flask of thin wine and an oaten cake. 
She, an she wake, will thank me—She, for whom 
Kings left their loves, them blithely to betake 
To war, the while that for her lovely sake 
Wild War himself laid by his lance and 
plume.” 


Then first he started back a little space ; 
But after came and laid bis hand in mine, 
As glad of one that spake his mother's praise. 
So forth we went, and happy our design. 
Till thow cam'st fluttering through the forest 
ways, 
Thou, with the woodland sunburn on thy face, 
Thou, in green kirtle pinn’d with eglantine. 





“ Hillo!” criedst thou, “ what darling leadest there ? 
Come, pretty babe!”—and heap’d him kiss on 
kiss. 
“ An orphan? Save thee from his mannish care ! 
Fond foundling, say, what do men know of 
this?” 
“ But he is mine,” said I; “ unless thou share— ” 
“If thou,” she falter’d, “ hast but room to 
spare—” 
Fool, fool, fool heart! sub-letting so thy bliss! 


Thenceforward for a month, as shines in Lent 
The mead with daffodils, my cottage shone 
With days and nights made noonday, being spent 
In serving him that first had made us one. 
And then, as droop in April's discontent 
Those daffodils, thy love declined, and went 
Forth from my door, leaving us there alone. 


Ah, had we never met—or, having met, 
Had I been wiser or thy heart less wild! 
For, wanting thee, at first he ’gan to fret, 
And then to hunger as a weaning child. 
And perish’d, wanting thee. And yet—and 


et— 
Hadst thou but turn’d or show'd the least 
regret, 
How had he waked, and stretch’d his arms, 
and smiled! Q. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





On THREE-VOLUME NOVELS, Two-VOLUME BIo- 
GRAPHIES, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HE honours of first discovery may or may not 
belong to me, but I have discovered without 
assistance from anybody that the time for eating 
raspberries and cream is also the time for talking 
about the doom of the Three-Volume Novel. I know 
no reason why this should be; nor why the subject 
should ripen some seven weeks earlier than the Sea- 
Serpent ; nor, again, why the gossips who in January 
announce the increasing popularity of the Short 
Story (interest in this phenomenon usually reaches 
its height in the week following Twelfth Day) should 
take six months to draw the inference that the 
Three-Volume Novel is doomed. I know, however, 
that the last time I sat where I am now sitting (it is 
a little more than a year ago; but the seasons were 
at least a fortnight earlier last year) I deliberated 
between scribbling a causerie on the Three- Volume 
Novel or composing an ode on the loss of the Victoria. 
In the end I wrote the ode—chiefly because I knew 
that all the considerable poets were occupied just 
then in celebrating the nuptials of the Duke of 
York ; and, as it turned out, we amateur bards had 
the tragedy of the great battleship pretty well to 
ourselves: and a pretty hash we made of it! 


Now, observe the conditions. I sat then, as I am 
sitting now, in a small summer-house above the sea, 
some eighteen miles to the westward of my home. 
Not a detail in the landscape seems to have altered. 
It is the same sunshine, the same light northerly 
wind blowing, the same colour on the sea. A flag- 
staff stands a few paces from the summer-house 
window, and by the flagstaff a pole with a ridicu- 
lous weather-toy on top—a little schooner and four 
wooden marines—the arms of the latter so carved 
that whenever the wind takes them, they go through 
the motions of pronouncing the doom of the Three- 
Volume Novel. They are pronouncing it violently at 
this moment: they pronounced it with hardly less 
energy a year ago. More curious still—beyond the 
flagstaff, and in the paddock that runs down to the 
cliff, a donkey was grazing: he is there to-day, in 
exactly the same attitude, close by the very same 
rail. He has not aged an hour. I don’t believe the 
Three-Volume Novel has, either. Let me, too, behave 
as I behaved last year, and postpone the theme. 
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On the whole I had a deal rather join in pro- 
nouncing the doom of something else. My sentiments 
in the matter of the Three- Volume Novel have been 
expressed already for me by Mr. Kipling, or Mr. 
Kipling’s double, or whoever it was that wrote those 
sprightly verses in the Saturday Review last week. I 
love to watch the old hulk as it ploughs its way to- 
wards the long anticipated dénoitiment, deliberate as 
an Acapulco galleon on the broad Pacific. But let us 
define; for the prophets appear to speak confusedly. 
If they mean to tell us that the form in which the pub- 
lishers publish the novel, and the price they ask for 
it, and their methods of introducing it to the public, 
are about to undergo a change, the prophets are very 
possibly right. But these things are accidental and 
trivial. If, on the other hand, by “the Three- 
Volume Novel” they mean the story itself—the long 
story that has, for commercial reasons, been divided 
into three and sold in three parcels at thirty-one- 
and-six; and if they assert that the long story will 
soon be a thing of the past, then I take it that the 
prophets are prophesying without thought. To 
delight in listening to a story is one of man’s primi- 
tive instincts, and the art of ministering to that 
instinct—the art of story-telling—has its immortal 
principles based upon human nature. Anyone who 
has studied that art will tell you that there are 
sufficient reasons why some stories should be 
short and others long; why, for instance, “Anna 
Karénina” should be longer than Bjirnson’s “ Arne,” 
and “ Arne” longer than Daudet’s “Les Etoiles”; 
why Trollope’s “The Warden” should be shorter 
than his “ Duke's Children.” These things are not 
matters of chance: but were settled before ever 
Homer set out to sing the wrath of Achilles. And 
shall we be told that, at this time of day, a handful 
of scrubby middlemen are to interfere with these 
dateless principles and put an end to the “long 
story”? The contention is absurd. Should there 
arise to-morrow an author able to conceive and carry 
out another “Monte Cristo,” or “Vicomte de 
Bragelonne,” or “The Cloister and the Hearth,” or 
“ The War and the Peace,” all the circulating libraries 
combined could not rob him of his success, though 
they might delay it for a while. For he would 
appeal to man’s natural taste: and since the raison 
@étre of the circulating libraries is purely commercial 
—since they exist for the sole purjo:e of making 
money out of a human instinct which they have not 
created and cannot control, their directors must 
either yield or see their business pass into the hands 
of keener tradesmen. 


No doubt the tradition of three volumes has been 
partly responsible for thousands of foolish and in- 
artistic novels—short stories drawn thin and padded 
up with verbose commentary and “ descriptive 
writing.” But when one reflects on the number 
of incompetent amateurs engaged in writing fiction, 
it is rash to lay much of the blame on the system. 
Certainly I believe the three-volume tradition in 
story-telling to be much less mischievous than the 
present absurd two-volume fashion in biography. 


A man has probably something less than seventy 
years to live in this world. During quite a con- 
siderable part of that short time he is unable to 
read. The greater part of his life is spent in making 
a livelihood, eating and drinking, and sleeping off 
his weariness. There remains a portion to be spent 
in recreation. Of this again a part will be spent 
in cultivating and fortifying his body; a part in 
travelling and acquainting himself at first sight 
with man’s triumphs in architecture, engineering, 
painting, sculpture, ete.; a part in conversa- 
tion; a part in making love; a part in acquiring 
foreign languages, and studying the politics of his 
own and other nations. So that, even if he spend 
but a very little of this terrestrial life in playing the 
fool, he must husband the time that remains at his 
disposal for reading. Naturally he is anxious to 
know something of the lives of distinguished men. 
But when this poor over-driven soul is expected to 





pay a guinea and spend a dozen hours before he can 
penetrate to the truth of the cheapest mystery that 
ever walked the earth in trousers, then I hold that 
we pass the line which separates humour from 
cruelty. And yet I suppose there is not a third- 
rate politician, ecclesiastic, author, painter, actor 
alive who will fail to haunt posterity in two massy 
volumes. We indeed suffer in our generation. But 
the nuisance grows, and I am pleading for our 
children. 


The labour of learning about men of real 
eminence is yet more intolerable, for their ad- 
mirers have now borrowed the German fashion 
of writing history and biography. They shoot 
several cartloads of bricks and call it a house, 
leaving the inquirer to construct it as he pleases, 
But the Germans, with all their artlessness, are a 
frugal folk. It is only in England that a public can 
be found foolish enough to pay the price almost of a 
house for each particular brick. 


The case of Mr. Ruskin is, of course, the glaring 
example just now of this preposterous infliction. In 
the history of Victorian literature Mr. Ruskin holds 
a remarkable place; but I take it that even his 
disciples will hardly class him with Aristotle. It 
has been Mr. Ruskin’s pleasure to publish his 
writings in a form which obliged him to charge a 
considerable price for them, and that price is not 
grudged. Few books, again, would be of more 
interest to the world—to the English-speaking part 
of it, at any rate—than an adequate “ Life” of Mr. 
Ruskin, say in two volumes at a guinea. But the 
present plan of anticipating the biographer by 
publishing (with much pomp of type and paper) 
Mr. Ruskin’s private letters, schoolboy essays, etc.— 
the material, in short, which a competent biographer 
would digest for the public—though doubtless sound 
business, levies an altogether disproportionate tax 
upon the time and purse of the ordinary citizen. 


In the case of anyone less distinguished than Mr. 
Ruskin, a biography of the length of one of Walton’s 
“Lives” should be ample. The materials might then 
be stacked in a museum or some place accessible to 


students. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





NAPOLEON IDEALISED. 


Memorrs To SERVE FOR THE History OF Napoteon I. By 
Baron Claude-Frangois de Méneval. Arranged and Edited 
by his grandson, Baron Napoleon Joseph de Méneval, 
Translated and Annotated by Robert H. Sherard. In 
83 vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


. HE infinite numbers of books published on 

Napoleon have not been able to satisfy the curi- 
osity of the public.” So truly writes Baron de Méneval, 
whose three large volumes follow close upon the 
Pasquier Memoirs. Appointed secretary to the First 
Consul in April, 1802, in succession to Bourrienne, 
and transferred in the same capacity to the Empress 
Marie Louise after the disastrous retreat from 
Moscow, De Méneval had exceptional opportunities 
for studying the man to whose character and 
career supreme interest will always attach. These 
latest of published memoirs, written at the close of 
the ex-Secretary’s life, scarcely satisfy expectation. 
They record not the fresh impressions of the moment, 
but the recollections which time has blurred with 
heavy masses of deceptive colour; they contain 
statements wholly irreconcilable; they intermix 
matters which may be of personal knowledge with 
long reflections naively unhistorical. The intense 
enthusiasms and the violent antipathies which the 
great personality of Napoleon necessarily aroused 
constitute an almost insuperable bar to a just 
estimate of his nature and motives. To De Méneval 
he appeared without flaw—a paragon of honour, 
a single-minded patriot, a devoted Christian 
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“constantly occupied with the care of ameliorating 
the condition of humanity.” His mission on earth was 
the dissemination throughout Europe of the higher 
civilisation to which France had attained. Only the 
arrows of fate and the “odious machinations” of 
England prevented the accomplishment of this 
beneficent purpose. If he failed, “ his very ambitions 
converged towards this lofty object; to regenerate 
the nations, to scatter broadcast amongst them 
opinions of progress together with enlightenment, 
to bestow everywhere and on all classes the inalien- 
able privileges of civil and political liberty.” 

Let the long passage in which the trial and 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien are dealt with 
serve as a specimen of Baron de Méneval’s historical 
method. The facts are beyond dispute. The un- 
fortunate Prince was, by Napoleon's orders, seized 
on foreign territory by military force, hurried to 
a trial before a court-martial, and summarily 
executed. Proof of his alleged crime there was 
none. “Fouché had declared that a portmanteau 
full of papers, which would reveal all the ramifica- 
tions of the conspiracy, was at the Prince’s house ; 
but no such portmanteau was discovered. Fouché’s 
assertion was only a conjecture, though it may be,” 
etc. etc. Yet “the First Consul, whose mind was 
made up,” as indeed he publicly declared in the 
Moniteur, “had no doubt that the Prince would 
be condemned.” He “expected,” nevertheless, that 
“he would be referred to before the execution of 
the sentence was carried out.” Baron de Méneval 
goes on to state that Napoleon directed Maret, his 
Secretary of State, to write a letter ordering Réal 
to proceed to Vincennes and “ personally examine” 
the prisoner. Maret left La Malmaison “ towards 
seven in the evening,” and Réal did not start for 
Vincennes next morning till the execution had 
taken place. Apart from the gross illegality of the 
arrest, and of the nature of the trial, the proceed- 
ings of the Court were so full of irregularities that 
Napoleon caused them to be “rewritten” for the 
benefit of posterity. Yet in after life he wrote 
that he “did not trouble himself about the Duc 
d@’Enghien, who had been justly tried and punished 
by a court-martial,” and was “shot before anyone 


knew of his arrest.” Further, “ Napoleon knew that, : 


if the court-martial found him guilty, the execution 
would be proceeded to within twenty-four hours.” 
Finally, he acquitted Talleyrand altogether of com- 
plicity, and “never had to reproach him on the 
subject.” M. de Méneval, however, in another 
volume, represents Napoleon as violently attacking 
the Prince de Bénévent with the words, “ You dare 
to deny the part you took in the execution of the 
Due d’Enghien,” and his whole account is involved 
in contradiction. In a single paragraph we are 
bidden to regard this criminal blunder as an act the 
“ deplorable consequences of which Napoleon's fore- 
sight only too clearly pointed out to him,” and asa 
proceeding “ which the most imperious circumstances 
imposed.” 

The assumption of the Imperial dignity offers 
an irresistible opportunity for many turgid pages, 
of which the following is a fair specimen :— 


“It may be asked to-day what foree gave Napoleon the high 
ambition to assume the crown and to found a dynasty. The 
— of the designs of Providence must be recognised 

re, when one remembers how the hanghty Restoration, think- 
ing itself firmly re-established on the ruins of the Imperial 
throne, fell of its own accord and without glory by the efforts 
of some men, prompted by public opinion. The nation took 
revenge for the way in which its rights had been ignored 
by this ancient race and by the kings who rejected as 
illegitimate the great man to whom the national gratitude had 
awarded a crown, because this man was not protected by the 
tige of royal birth. In one word, the inauguration of the 
pire in which the privilege of blood was subordinated to 
the rights and the interests of the nation, weakening as it did 
the privilege of ancient royalty, founded a new era, and made 
way for the triumph of constitutional ideas in Europe.” 


This class of writing, which constitutes a great 
portion of the memoirs, assuming it to have a mean- 
ing, is scarcely calculated to “serve for the history 





of Napoleon,” though it may raise compassion for 
the ruler whose secretary was gifted with a style so 
peculiarly indirect. 

When, forgetting to be sententious, Baron de 
Méneval gives us glimpses of the private life of 
Napoleon, we feel grateful. It is comforting to 
know that the conqueror of Europe wrote an 
illegible hand, and would have inevitably been 
rejected by the Civil Service Commissioners for bad 
spelling. 


“His writing was a collection of letters unconnected with 
each other and unreadable. Half the letters to each word were 
wanting, he could not read his own writing again, or would not 
take the trouble to do so. If he was asked for some explanation 
he would take his draft and tear it up, or throw it into the fire and 
dictate it over again. The same ideas, it is true, but couched in 
different language and a different style.” 


Such details are, however, comparatively rare, and 
it is impossible not to regret that M. de Méneval did 
not more fully record scenes which must have come 
under his personal observation. The Russian Cam- 
paign, for example, would have supplied pictures of 
far more interest than the rambling account of the 
operations which is here presented. What would 
not Marbot have made of such opportunities ? 

Nevertheless, these Memoirs are rarely dull. Of 
Josephine and of Marie Louise, especially in the 
period which followed Napoleon's retirement to 
Elba, we derive fresh impressions. Fouché and 
Talleyrand flit darkly through the narrative; but 
the mystery of the hold they were able to maintain 
over the master who knew himself to be repeatedly 
betrayed remains unexplained. 

Many of the letters published—those of Joseph 
Bonaparte in particular—are of great interest; for 
the military incompetence of the short-lived King of 
Spain has largely obscured his real capacity, and at 
the crisis of 1814 he showed a truer insight into 
the situation than Napoleon. The last interview 
between De Méneval and the fallen Emperor took 
place at Malmaison the day before the latter started 
for Rochefort. 


“He told me that his first intention had been to go to 
America, but as there were some obstacles . . . . he intended to 
go and live in England, and added that he meant to insist on the 
rights which were enjoyed by every English citizen. As I ex- 
pressed some surprise at this resolution, he exclaimed—‘ With- 
out that condition, I shall put myself at the head of affairs 
again.’ My surprise fusmseonll on hearing this sudden revelation, 
and I could not help saying—‘ But, sire, if such is your thought, 
do not wait until the time has — at some paces from here 
devoted generals and a faithfal army call for you. You are not 
a prisoner here, 1 suppose?” ‘I have here,’ be answered, ‘a 
battalion of my guard, who would arrest Becker if I said one 
word, and would act as my escort. Young man,’ he added, after 
a moment's silence, and with the gesture of pulling my ears, 
‘such resolutions are not improvised.’ ” 


It is impossible not to be touched by the blind 
devotion which Baron de Méneval evinces. If his 
book largely fails as a contribution to history, it 
remains a monument of the enthusiasm which 
Napoleon was able to arouse in lesser natures. Even 
in the exaggerated hostility to Great Britain which 
is everywhere exhibited, we may trace that strong 
feeling of nationality which is one of the best 
characteristics of France, and which Napoleon so 
well knew how to employ. Like Captain Mahan, 
but on grounds of sentiment rather than of reason, 
de Méneval attributes the downfall of his idol prin- 
cipally to the firm purpose of the English people. 
Able to believe that English Ambassadors elaborated 
plots against Napoleon’s life, and that English gold 
corrupted every European Court, he cannot be 
expected to see anything admirable in English per- 
sistency. To him France appears the solitary 
champion of European civilisation and political 
liberty ; England the aggressive tyrant by which 
both are threatened. There is, however, hope left 
for the world, for “sooner or later combined efforts 
will overthrow this intolerable domination, and 
Napoleon has prepared the abasement of the tyrant 
of the seas.” 
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YACHTING. 
YacutTina. (Badminton Library.) In2 vols. London : Longmans 


Tue unfortunate sinking of the Valkyrie by the 
Satanita in the Clyde the other day has given a 
strangely weird interest to these volumes. Not only 
experts in yachting, but men imbued with a love of 
sport and adventure, were anxiously looking forward 
to the fine British vessel retrieving her defeat last 
year in American waters by the brilliant Vigilant of 
the West. The decided victories of the Britannia 
are sufficient evidence that our country’s hopes 
would have been easily realised in the celebrated 
Scottish yachting course. 

A great part of the work could have been very 
advantageously condensed; for prolonged details 
become wearisome even to the enthusiastic. But 
these chapters bring out in relief the enjoyable parts, 
which exhibit fine literary style as well as accuracy 
of description. Some, whose opinion deserves the 
highest respect, consider that yachting excels all 
sports in making its followers manly and is at the 
same time least open to the criticism of those who 
are always inclined to find fault with their neigh- 
bours’ methods of employing their spare time. There 
is an utter absence of cruelty in it; courage and en- 
durance are absolutely necessary in its exercise ; and 
quickness of action is a sine qué non at almost every 
moment. The elements are an unknown force, and 
sudden contingencies, unequalled in intensity or 
severity by any possible emergency ashore, have 
frequently to be faced. The love of the sea, strangely 
grand in its power, must thrill the sailor’s heart; 
and nothing could be more honourable than the 
ethics of the sport. Sir Edward Sullivan’s introduc- 
tion is eminently readable. He can never allow that 
steaming gives the same pleasure as sailing. Some- 
times a fine sailing-vessel will go by a steamer as if she 
were standing still. “ Becalmed” is the only dread. 
Yachting has, therefore, suffered from the general 
employment of steam. Steam does destroy seaman- 
ship; a steamship hand is certainly not half a sailor. 
Yet in most cases steam will win, and time is too 
precious nowadays to be lost. When the seven wise 
men of Greece delivered the oracular dictum that 
the only two beautiful things in the world were 
women and roses, they had not seen the Britannia 
or the Valkyrie with their sails well filled, the sun 
shining on them, streaking along at twelve knots an 
hour, apparently without effort, scarcely raising a 
ripple. Sir Edward considers the West of Scotland 
to be, par excellence, the happy cruising-ground 
of yachtsmen. So much varied beauty, above or 
below, on land or sea, is there found, that Nature 
consummates the pleasure of art. For a party of 
four or five, yachting is cheaper than travelling on 
the Continent with a courier and going to first-class 
hotels. 

Lord Brassey gives an account of his personal 
experience of ocean-cruising during the last forty 
years. In all he passed over 228,682 knots of sea, a 
great part in the Sunbeam. To him yachting has 
been to some extent part of a public life mainly 
devoted to the maritime interests of the country. 
Mr. G. L. Watson, the designer of the Britannia and 
the Valkyrie, is entitled to speak about the evolution 
of the modern racing yacht. Though there has been 
a marvellous advance in the style of construction of 
the yacht during the past seven years, still yachting 
may be said to have begun with this century. The 
yachts of earlier days were round-headed things, of 
about three beams in length, in most cases innocent 
of metal ballast, and kept on their feet by gravel or 
by iron-ore. Gradually the proportions drew out from 
the three-beamed Arrow of 1823 to the Evolution, 
which reached 7'8 beams; but more rapidly, under 
the length-and-sail-area rule, they fell back to some- 
thing like three again. But the proportions are 
about all that remain in common to the clippers of 
1845 and 1894; and Mr. Watson skilfully traces how 
form, mode of construction, and equipment have 
developed, as well as proportions. 





Mr. Pritchett gives his opinion on the vexed 
question of the sliding keels and centre-boards. The 
latter are essentially American in general adoption. 
Their origin was the natural outcome of the shallow 
coasts and sandbanks of New York Bay and the New 
Jersey coast. Lord Percy, in 1774, had a boat built 
in Boston, with one long centre-board, and sent over 
here in order that he might try the new system in 
this country. In 1790 the Admiralty had a revenue 
cutter built with three sliding keels. Of course, it is 
neither centre-board nor keel, per se, that makes a 
perfect racer; it is the happy combination and 
balance of quantities that get the much coveted 
“gun” at the finish. Yachtsmen on this side of the 
Atlantic consider that a keel-racing cutter can be 
designed and built to compete with any centre-board 
vessel; but the victory of the Vigilant last year 
showed that the centre-board is an important item 
in the construction: and even that excellent sports- 
man and practical yachtsman, Lord Dunraven, may 
yet be convinced of it. Colonel Leach gives some 
pleasant recollections of schooner-racing, now out of 
fashion since the introduction of steam. He has 
hopes that it may hereafter be revived, especially if 
further experience shall show that the very large 
cutters which have been lately brought out, with 
sail-areas of about a quarter of an acre, are too large 
for the sometimes turbulent winds and waters round 
our coasts. The Kygeria had a longer career than any 
other schooner, having won seven Queen's Cups at 
Cowes, and about seventy other cups and prizes, 
each of which has an interesting story of its own. 

The Earl of Pembroke contributes a very readable 
chapter on yachts’ sailing-boats. He wonders very 
much why the owner of a great steam-yacht, with 
his guests, will spend their time on shore pottering 
about some dull and dirty little seaport town, when 
they might be enjoying the most glorious sail, with 
excellent fishing. Hundreds of large yachts neglect 
the sailing-boat for the purposes of cruising, landing 
and fishing; but this must be because many people 
who go to sea in large yachts do not know how much 
amusement there is to be got out of such a boat, and 
the ease and nicety with which she can be handled. 
As for the fun to be got out of her, a good sailing- 
boat simply doubles the pleasure of yachting. It 
combines the amusement of small-yacht sailing with 
all the advantages and comforts of a large vessel to 
sail in from port to port. He considers high land 
always dangerous for boat-sailing, as well as trying 
to the temper. He enumerates a few of the things 
which it is well to remember when boat-sailing. 
Among these are: “ Get passengers to sit down in the 
bottom of the boat in squally weather,” and “ never 
moon ”—that is, never think of such stuff as politics, 
philosophy, or people, when boat-sailing, seeing that 
distraction is a real danger. He urges everyone to 
be able to manage his own boat without professional 
assistance in the case of an emergency. 

One of the most enjoyable papers is by the 
Marquis of Dufferin, on single-handed sailing. He 
says that probably the proudest moment of the life 
of anyone who loves the sea (not even excepting the 
analogous epoch of his marriage morning), is the one 
in which he weighs anchor for the first time on board 
his own vessel. As Titian said of painting, seaman- 
ship is an art whose horizon is always extending ; 
and what can be more agreeable than to be con- 
stantly learning something new in a pursuit one 
loves? How many happy days he spent on the Lady 
Hermione. To anyone wearied with politics, business, 
or social worries, there is, with him, no such harbour 
of refuge as single-handed sailing. When your 
whole thoughts are intent on the management of 
your vessel and the pulling of the right instead of 
the wrong string, it is impossible to think of your 
tailor’s bills or the lady who jilted you. For here 
Nature, in all her beauty and majesty, reasserts her 
supremacy and claims you for her own, soothing 
your irritated nerves and pouring balm over your 
lacerated feelings. 

Mr. Knight writes well about Baltic cruising and 
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fitting out a fifty-tonner; and Mr. Blake gives some 
good advice about yacht insurance. Elaborate 
details are given of the yacht clubs of the world and 
the famous racers; and Mr. Herreshoff strangely 
shows no bluster in his account of yachting in 
America. The distinguishing feature of the volumes 
is the exquisitely fine illustrations, no fewer than 
fifty-six being full-page drawings—the best being 
from the pencil of Mr. Pritchett. Of course the 
volumes must be in every yacht worthy of the name, 
for perusal at leisure. 


LORD DERBY’S SPEECHES. 
SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF EDWARD HeEwry, Fir- 
TEENTH EArt or Dersy, K.G. Selected and Edited by 
Sir T. H. Saunderson, K.C.B., and E.S. Roseoe. With a 
Prefatory Memoir by W. E. H. Lecky. In 2 vols. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


In welcoming a truly welcome and valuable book, 
we must discharge our souls at once of the senti- 
ments with which the manner of its editing has 
filled them. It has taken no less than two men 
to edit these speeches, and we think it may fairly 
be said that seldom in the annals of editing have 
two men combined their efforts with more meagre 
and unsatisfactory results. Everybody else con- 
nected with the book has done his part. Lord 
Derby made the speeches; the printer set them up; 
the binder stitched them together; the publisher 
put them on the market in decent style; Mr. Lecky 
wrote for them a critical introduction; the very 
least two able-bodied editors might have done for 
them was to mention—as curtly as they pleased, in a 
foot-note or a heading—the occasions on which they 
were made. If an editor who inscribes his name on 
the title-page of a volume of speeches does not do 
this much, where do his functions come in? The 
information is not superfiuous. To know the occasion 
on which a given speech was made is to have an im- 
portant and sometimes necessary aid towards forming 
a judgment as to its relevancy and point, and in any 
case one likes to know. When Lord Derby receives 
a deputation at the Foreign Office, which he refers 
to as the most important and _ representative 
he has met in the whole course of his Par- 
liamentary experience, at least the reader ought to 
be told what that deputation was. When a speech 
begins, “ We have come together, as you know, for the 
purpose of formally opening the meetings of a new 
Association,” one has a right to be favoured with at 
least the name of that Association. Occasionally 
the editors of this volume do condescend to give 
the necessary particulars—a circumstance which 
renders their omission to do so on other occasions 
the more unaccountable. The crown of these gentle- 
men’s offending is that they do not even furnish the 
book with an index! Should a second edition be de- 
manded, we hope Sir T. H. Saunderson and Mr. Roscoe 
will devote, say, a couple of afternoons to completing 
their task. 

It is the more to be regretted that these speeches 
should not be produced in the most perfect manner 
since they are the utterances of a man who has 
not as yet been judged at his true worth either 
as a statesman or an orator. Lord Derby’s hatred 
of mere rhetoric, and his lack of the more dazzling 
and attractive gifts of the orator—in which he was 
such a contrast to his father, the “Rupert of 
Debate " — interfered, while he was living, with 
a due appreciation of the really great merits 
of his expressed ideas and his style; just as 
his negative and uninspiring attitude on most 
occasions prevented the crowd understanding his 
great value as a force in politics. There is prob- 
ably in the present collection of speeches, which 
were all delivered out of Parliament, a greater pro- 
portion of matter of a durable and independent 
interest than could be separated from the oratory 
of most of Lord Derby’s contemporaries; and it 
is all expressed with a lucidity and precision 
which few of them could equal. We agree with 





Mr. Lecky that Lord Derby was “a supreme 
master of terse, luminous, weighty, and accurate 
English.” Lest this verdict may seem exagger- 
ated, let us quote a characteristic passage from 
one of his addresses— that delivered by him 
as Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, in 
December, 1875—a passage, moreover, which illus- 
trates very well the peculiar and habitual attitude 
of his mind :— 

“ Those who possess few ideas are apt to be possessed by them. 
Many a man has died for a phrase which he did not understand ; 
and many a man, having got hold of what may possibly be a 
truth, has regarded it ever after as the truth. Now, ideas are 
like fire—good servants, but bad masters; and no one ean feel 
sure of retaining his mental balance, if he thinks at all, who has 
not in some measure realised to himself the vast variety of points 
of view from which every great question can be apprehended. 
History has many lessons; and not the least important of these 
lessons, in an age of large theories and hasty generalities, is 
that we learn not to reason on matters which concern mankind 
from an experience limited both in time and space. To the 
ignorant man England is the world; the nineteenth century 
represents all time. To the student, who has lived in the life of 
many countries and many ages, human existence is too complex 
to be embodied in any formula. He thinks of the disappointed 
expectations and the unfulfilled predictions which are the staple 
of history. He remembers how many burning questions have 
grown cold; how many immortal principles have not survived 
their authors ; how small a space the great social or political 
problems of a few centuries ago take up in the records of 
our race, and he learns a lesson of wise and not unkindly 
scepticism. Napoleon predicting that within fifty years Euro 
would be either Republican or Cossack; Canning calling the 
South American He ublics into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old World; the French Thinkers of the last 
century believing in the immediate downfall of what they 
called superstition ; philanthropists, even in our own time, 
announcing that the great European war had become out of date 
and impossible : these and a hundred other instances recur to the 
mind, when less sanguine men predict a future of unlimited pro- 
gress, because progress has been the rule in Europe during the last 
500 years ; or when philosophers attempt to calculate the move- 
ments of the human mind as astronomers calculate the move- 
ments of a comet.” 

Scepticism, however “ wise and not unkindly,” is 
never a popular quality in a politician, and Lord 
Derby could not be a popular politician. Besides, 
he had the defects of his quality: his capacity 
for seeing the arguments against a given course 
sometimes hindered him from perceiving that 
the arguments for it tilted the balance. But, if 
he was not a popular, he was an eminently 
useful and enlightening politician. He laboured, 
too, with suggestive effort and admirable ten- 
acity at a field of questions whose importance to- 
day is better understood than it was understood in 
his day by anybody save himself and, perhaps, Lord 
Shaftesbury. To-day, indeed, his thought upon social 
and economical questions has acquired, as it were, a 
new value. It was too practical, instructive, and far- 
seeing to grow out of date; and the contemporary 
social reformer, whether he follows the aspirations 
of Mr. Balfour on the one hand, or those of Lord 
Rosebery on the other, would do well to give it 
some consideration, as it is expressed in these two 
volumes. 

Mr. Lecky’s prefatory memoir is charmingly and, 
needless to say, most ably done; and on all save one 
point its criticisms are unexceptionable. The one 
point relates to the conduct of Lord Derby in sever- 
ing himself from the Conservative party in 1878 on 
account of Lord Beaconsfield’s treatment of the 
Eastern question. We should prefer to see a less 
ambiguous criticism on this point than Mr. 
Lecky offers, for, to our view, Lord Derby's action 
in this matter—taken amid the excesses of the 
tawdry and unscrupulous Jingo era — was the 
strongest and, to his country, the most useful 
step in his career. Mr. Lecky hints that the 


time is coming when this controversy will be re- 
viewed “in the calm light of history”—may we 
hope by himself ?—with the assistance of “ materials 
that are not now before the public.” When these 
materials are fully available, we have reason to feel 
confident Lord Derby will receive his true vindica- 
tion. In nothing was he sounder or clearer than in 
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his foreign policy—his policy that peace was the 
greatest of British interests, and that by making 
her people happy at home, and preserving a strict 
neutrality, England would exercise her best influence 
in international affairs. Would that we had a states- 
man of such eminence to preach with equal earnest- 
ness and persistence a similar foreign policy to-day. 





MEDLZVAL CIVILISATION. 
CIVILISATION DURING THE MippLe Aces. By George 

Burton Adams, Professor of History in Yale University. 

London: D. Nutt. 

Tuis book is neither brilliant, novel, nor masterly, 
yet it fulfils a distinctly useful purpose, and might 
well be extensively read. Professor Adams assumes 
a knowledge of the ordinary facts of medizwval 
history, and aspires to write a sort of commentary 
upon them which brings out their mutual relations 
and throws light upon their bearing upon modern 
civilisation. In practice this becomes a series of 
thoughtful and scholarly essays upon such leading 
themes as: “ What the Middle Ages started with,” 
* What the Germans added,” “The Feudal System,” 
“The Crusades,” “The Renaissance,” and “ The 
Reformation.” On the whole, it seems to us just 
the sort of book that can be profitably put into 
the hands of a junior student or general reader of 
history whose sense of proportion is likely to be 
overthrown by the pressure of the great mass of 
unconnected details into which history as presented 
in text-books is too apt to resolve itself. 

We should have preferred a rather wider view, a 
rather more striking and attractive style, a more 
incisive method of presentation, and a little more 
accentuation of light and shade; but it is no small 
praise to Mr. Adams that in a book of this sort he 
has not been afraid to put clearly and sensibly what 
a good many other people have said before. As far as 
facts go, the book is well up to date, and in subjects 
like French and German constitutional history the 
best modern works are known and utilised. Perhaps 
Mr. Adams is sometimes not quite sure of how to pour 
the new wine of Fustel de Coulanges into the old 
bottles of Waitz and the Germans, but we know of 
no better short presentation of the essential charac- 
teristics of feudalism than that which he gives us in 
Chapter IX. Some small points irritate us even if 
we are getting used to the aspect of American type 
and the uncouth barbarisms of American spelling, 
for the book, though published in London, is printed 
at New York. Professor Adams has a_ rather 
bad way of referring us to secondary rather 
than primary authorities, though perhaps he 
might justify this by the needs of the class of 
readers which he has in view. Moreover, though the 
general outline is good and up to date, we note 
some errors of detail and some doubtful judgments. 
Surely it is not fair to compare Franks with 
Cherokees, as is done in a note on p.7? And the 
confident belief that the “negro of the south” 
could be trusted “to perpetuate our political ideas 
and institutions ” seems almost too good to be true. 
On p. 83 the “ economic argument” against American 
slavery is applied with too little reservation to the 
slavery of the ancient world. “ Xavier and Wesley 
and Woolman” is a curious combination of names. 
The “ mediwval boy” was surely not always 
“in the hands of the monk” in student days. 
Mr. Adams’s own text later corrects this notion. 
The Arians (p. 142) hardly held a “ Unitarian belief.” 
“ King of Lorraine,” on p. 235, is hardly the technical 
word for Lothaire X., though its meaning is clear 
enough. The omission of any reference to the 
Tarkish conquest of Egypt is to be regretted when, 
on p. 289, the fall of the Venetian trade is described. 
The “ Third Estate” certainly never included in any 
country “the labouring class of the country dis- 
tricts” (p. 306)—a phrase that suggests the agricul- 
tural labourer. And the statement that the provincial 
“ Parlements” of France were kept up in districts 
like Languedoc “ not as independent courts’ obscures 





the great fact that they remained “cours souveraines” 
in their respective districts up to the Revolution. 
But such points are so small as to be hardly worth 
recording except as evidence that we have carefully 
gone through Mr. Adams’s useful volume. Ata time 
when so many teachers of history in England 
destroy so much of the real educational value of 
their subject by insisting on the minute study of a 
short “ period” by pupils who have not the faintest 
notion of the general broad outlines of historical 
development, we are glad to welcome an ally from 
America whose book will help those that believe that 
general study should precede special study. But 
we fear that the ideal short text-book of medizval 
history, the study of which Mr. Adams presupposes 
his readers to have undertaken, has still to be written 
for the English-speaking peoples. 


SIXTY YEARS AFTER. 


GorTHE REVIEWED Arter Sixty Years. By J. R. Seeley. 

London : Seeley & Co. 
Tuis is a very useful and timely little book, worthy 
of the high reputation of its accomplished author. 
Goethe is a great puzzle to the average Briton who 
has not got beyond talking mock-German to a waiter 
at Wiesbaden or on a Rhine steamboat. His fame is 
resonant, men speak of him as one of the great 
authors of the modern world—fit to rank with 
Shakespeare and Cervantes, with Dante and with 
Moliére. Yet what has he done? Who can name 
the contents of his fifty volumes? Faust we all 
know from the opera, Wilhelm Meister from Carlyle, 
Hermann and Dorothea we have heard of as an 
experiment in hexameters, Werther as a subject 
for ridicule, Tasso and Iphigenia have excited the 
genuine admiration of the schoolroom, whilst Scott 
translated Gotz. This is obviously too sandy a 
foundation on which to support a world-wide 
reputation. 

Mr. Lewes’ biography, though brimful of wit and 
epigram, hardly explains to us the greatness of 
Goethe, whilst Carlyle’s rhapsodies seem anomalous 
and out of place. The hero of Craigenputtock may 
have been gey ill to iwe with, but he was essentially 
a moralist in action, whereas Goethe was anything 
but that. Altogether, the average Briton, even with 
Sir Theodore Martin by his side to help him out of the 
quagmire, finds it difficult to know what to make of 
his Goethe. “Shut thy Byron, open thy Goethe,” 
thundered Carlyle in “Sartor Resartus.” The average 
Briton, dinned by the noise, settled the question by 
shutting both—which is a pity, for the time has 
now come when a decent man may advantageously 
read Byron no less than Goethe, and Goethe no less 
than Byron. 

Goethe died on the 22nd of March, 1832, and 
when he died he was recognised (we are quoting Sir 
John Seeley) “as the sovereign name in German 
literature—nay, as being at the moment the 
sovereign name in European literature.” Sir John 
proceeds with admirable directness :— 


“ And so about Goethe several questions now arise. Sixty 
ears since he seemed the undoubted sovereign of German 
iterature. Does he seem so still, now that Germany has pro- 
duced many other writers? Sixty years ago he seemed to us all 
among the greatest of modern writers. Does he seem so still ? 
er These questions resolve themselves into two: What do 
the Germans themselves think of Goethe after sixty years? 
What ought we to think ?” 


Ever since the great war has inflamed German 
nationality to fever-heat and made Germany proud 
of herself, the fame of Goethe, as the only possible 
national poet, has been loudly trumpeted by State 
professors. “In Hermann Grimm’s Lectures on 
Goethe (1877), Goethe is praised with an exaltation 
that had not, I think, -been usual among German 
writers before 1870. He is now the simplest, the 
greatest poet of all ages and nations.” According to 
Sir John Seeley, this professor, for he must be a pro- 
fessor, asserts that “ Antigone, Iphigenia, Ophelia, 
Imogen, Juliet, must yield the pas to Gretchen;” and 
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again, “By possessing Faust and Gretchen the 
Germans hold the first place in the poetry of all ages 
and nations.” This is indeed a pleasing modesty. 
We doubt its sincerity—its literary sincerity—and 
certainly outside the Fatherland a lower and more 
persuasive note must be struck. Sir John Seeley 
truly observes that there is no danger that the 
author of Faust will not take rank with the 
highest of such men as Scott and Coleridge, as 
Byron and Victor Hugo; but the question is, Do 
Goethe's works “justify us in raising him far 
beyond that rank into the small first class of the 
select spirits of all time”? The narrow compass 
of the little book before us forbade its author from 
attempting to answer his own questions. The loss 
is ours. But what follows the first chapter—from 
which all our quotations have been taken—is both 
excellent and interesting. In the seventh chapter, 
entitled “ Self-Culture,” Sir John Seeley approaches 
“the pulse of the machine,” and inquires what was 
the task to which Goethe devoted himself from 
the first. He answers it in the words of Wilhelm: 
“From my boyhood it has been my wish and 
purpose to develop completely all that is in me.” 
To weld himself into one harmonious whole was 
Goethe’s ambition. This it is which gives Goethe, 
despite his love of pretty women and easy morals, 
that aspect of seriousness he always wears. He is 
as serious as Dante, without Dante’s non-rationality. 
Sir John Seeley says :— 

“ Goethe was first to his own nation and has since been 
to the whole world what he describes his own Chiron, ‘the 
noble pedagogue,’ a teacher and wise counsellor on all the most 
important subjects. To students in almost every department of 
literature and art, to unsettled spirits needing advice for the 
conduct of life, to the age itself in a great transition, he offers 
his word of weighty counsel, and is probably the wisest of all the 
men we denominate poets.” 


But the point is, Will the “ noble pedagogue” find 
pupils? Are his counsels likely to be attended to? 
In other words, is his system foralltime? There, we 
own, is our doubt. A didactic author fares badly if 
nobody wants to be taught. We never dream of 
asking what were Shakespeare's ideas. We are con- 
cerned with his men and women and his practical 
commentary on life. But we do want to know what 
were Goethe's ideas, and that is just what we can 
never quite make out. 

Sir John Seeley makes a vigorous and interesting 
attempt to throw a little light upon Goethe's rela- 
tions with the Christian Faith. We cannot say he 
succeeds. It is not easy to be a heathen in these 
latter days; and if you are not a heathen, it is almost 
impossible to escape some of the Christian influences 
of the Western world. Goethe is most inconsistent 
on this subject, and it is perhaps impossible to 
construct any theory which will contain all his 
utterances about religion. Sometimes he is in one 
mood and sometimes in another. Christianity not 
infrequently bores him, and paganism often shocks 
him. At times his spirit is devout, but at other 
times it is petulant. Piety alternates with what the 
bishops would call blasphemy. In this matter 
Goethe was more akin to the poets than to the 
philosophers. 


FICTION, 


AntHony Lanasype. A Modern Love Story. By Olive 
Birrell. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

TaLEs oF THE AvstTRAL Tropics. By Ernest Faveuc. 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

Tree Exports oF M. Parent. From the French of Jules 
Lermina. London : Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


It is difficult to analyse the peculiar charm which 
renders “ Anthony Langsyde” so fascinating a story. 
In part it is, doubtless, the charm of a pretty and 
pathetic tale, told with refinement and literary skill. 
But the mere story of Miss Birrell’s poor little 
heroine, touching as it is, would have lost much of 
its interest in the hands of any novelist, however 
practised, who lacked those qualities so distinctive 





of Miss Birrell’s style—the delicacy of touch and 
tender sympathy by which every page of this 
delightful book is informed. The story is slight 
in plot, and not strikingly original in con- 
ception; but the characters are so admirably 
discriminated, the situations so naturally evolved, 
and the dialogue is so crisp and fresh, that the 
reader's interest is gripped and held throughout. 
Anthony Langsyde is a young man of talent, who, 
having begun his career by reading for the Bar and 
becoming engaged to a beautiful girl, soon finds 
himself left in the lurch, alike by his profession and 
his fiancée. The lovely Celia jilts him for a more 
desirable parti, and he can make no headway in the 
legal profession. Stung by this double failure, 
Langsyde leaves London for the North, where he 
accepts the post of editor to a great provincial news- 
paper. In his new career he finds both success 
and a wife awaiting him. His literary gifts now 
have full scope, and little Katie Thomley, the 
daughter of a local millionaire, makes him in due 
course the most tender of wives. Katie's home- 
life has hitherto been little short of a tragedy, 
for her vulgar, brutal father is a domestic 
tyrant of the most repulsive type, and the poor 
girl’s refined, sensitive nature has endured silent 
torture beneath his sway. Under the influence of 
Langsyde’s affection, her whole being flowers into 
new life, and for four years she tastes real happiness. 
But there is one drop of gall in her cup of bliss. She 
knows that it is only affection, not love, that her 
husband has given in response to her own passionate 
devotion ; and so when Celia—now Lady Ledbrooke, 
and a widow—once more crosses his path, the 
tragedy of Katie Thomley’s life is renewed for 
Katie Langsyde. There is no need to tell our readers 
how the story ends. To learn that they will do well 
to go to the story itself, which, for beauty of expres- 
sion, depth of feeling, and literary grace, is one well 
worth perusal on its own merits. 

The principal merit of “Tales of the Austral 
Tropics” lies in the fact that they are written by 
one who possesses knowledge and experience of his 
subject. That this is the case with Mr. Faveuc, the 
author of this volume, is, indeed, certified by Mr. 


Rolfe Boldrewood in the preface contributed by 


him to his friend’s book. The reader’s enjoyment of 
these stirring and tragic romances of life in the 
Australian wilds is, therefore, enhanced by the 
assurance that these are no mere figments of 
imagination, but actual transcriptions of scenes and 
episodes familiar to the author. Mr. Faveuc’s 
experiences have stood him in good stead, for these 
little stories are full of life and colour, setting before 
us with vivid effect the dangers and terrors that 
work around the bushman’s path in Tropical Aus- 
tralia. They are stories of wild passions and dark 
crimes, of ghastly horror and intolerable suffering ; 
and they are told in a pleasant, straightforward 
fashion, with small attempt at literary graces, but 
with plenty of dash and vigour. “A Cup of 
Cold Water,” the first story, is in the author's 
best vein. It is a grim tale of vengeance upon 
a murderer. James Marten has shamefully left 
his partner to perish of thirst in the lonely 
scrub; and the corpse of the deserted sufferer is 
found, months later, by his own son. Then and 
there young Jack Manning takes a mighty vow of 
vengeance, the execution of which is told in these 
pages with thrilling effect. “A Haunt of The 
Jinkavras” is another startling episode in bush life. 
Two travellers are seeking a ruby-field, and, finally 
attaining their goal after great privations, find 
themselves rewarded by a magnificent haul. But, in 
a spirit of adventure, they investigate a certain 
subterranean cave in the desolate gorge, their fatal 
curiosity leading to the death of both men. The 
cave is inhabited by monstrous creatures of semi- 
human, semi-bestial type, and the adventures of the 
intruders in this hideous abode are of a blood-curdling 
description. “Spirit-Led” is a still more gruesome 
story, dealing with the supernatural. It is just the 
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kind of story that is told on dark nights round a 
camp-fire—told with bated breath, and heard with 
superstitious thrills. As a dramatic presentment of 
bush-life in its wildest aspects, “ Tales of the Austral 
Tropics” may fairly claim to possess an interest other 
than literary. It has the fascination of a personal 
narrative mingled with the charm of romance. 

French romance has been rather barren of late in 
a field in which it won some of its most notable 
triumphs. Mr. Conan Doyle has superseded M. 
Gaboriau, and the mantle of the great Lecocq has 
fallen upon the shoulders of Sherlock Holmes. For 
this reason, if for no other, we welcome “Three 
Exploits of M. Parent” as a return on the part of 
French Fiction to its old path. Yet it cannot be 
said that M. Lerminais more than a passable member 
of the great school of detective romance-writers. 
He lacks the marvellous ingenuity and fecundity of 
invention of Gaboriau, and he has nothing of Mr. 
Conan Doyle's straightforward skill in solving his 
problems. In the best of the stories in this volume, 
that entitled “Neck or Nothing,” the practised 
reader puts his hand upon the real culprit almost 
on the first page. A husband and wife, the latter 
younger than the former, are found in their house 
early one morning suffering from a murderous 
attack committed upon them during the night. 
The wife, who is in bed, has been killed by a blow 
from a mason’s hammer, which is found a few yards 
from the house in the street outside. The husband 
is suffering from a pistol-shot, which has passed 
through his head, and has only spared his life by 
something like a miracle. The rooms are in con- 
fusion, as though robbers had ransacked them, but 
the only things missing are certain bonds for a 
small amount. Following the usual course of those 
writers who tread in the footsteps of Edgar Allan 
Poe, M. Lermina introduces us in succession to a 
number of persons, all of whom are under suspicion, 
but none of whom is guilty. There is something 
against each one of these people. One was the 
owner of the hammer with which the wife was 
murdered. Another had picked up some of the 
stolen bonds, and was identified in consequence. 
But whilst the author scatters his suspicions right 
and left in this fashion, he never touches upon a clue 
of the real culprit, the husband. M. Lermina’s tale 
would have been better if he had frankly admitted 
the primd-facie case against the husband, who had 
every reason for wishing to get rid of a wife who 
was an encumbrance to him, and had left the reader 
to puzzle himself among the circumstances which 
seem to tell conclusively against the possibility of 
the husband’s guilt. But we must not be too critical. 
There is a delicacy of touch in these French de- 
tective stories such as we look for in vain in any but 
the very best English stories of the kind, whilst they 
are doubly welcome to us for the assurance they 
afford that the great race of Gaboriau and Du Bois- 
gobey is not yet extinct. It is ominous, by the way, 
of the new realism in literature that M. Lermina 
makes the criminal husband in his first story a writer 
of detective romances, who has hit upon the method 
of getting rid of his wife as he would have hit upon 
the plot of a story. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Count D’HAUSSONVILLE, in the preface to the French edition 
of M. Sizeranne’s ‘The Blind as Seen through Blind Eyes,” 
describes the profound little treatise not merely as a good book, 
but a “good deed.”’ There is a sense in which the blind can 


*Txe Birxyp as SEEN THROUGH BLIND Eyes. By Maurice de la 
Sizeranne. Translated by F. Park Lewis, M.D. London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Crown 8vo. 

Bryonp THE Rockres. By Charles Augustus Stoddard. Illustrated. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Crown 8vo, 

Boys or tHe Bree. By Lady Magnus. Illustrated by John Lawson 
and Henry Rylands. London, Paris and New York: Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, Small 4to. 

Tue Trrory or Inrerence. By the Rev. Henry Hughes, M.A, 
author of ‘‘Principles of Natural and Supernatural Morals.’’ 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Crown 8vo. 

DEVOTIONAL COMPANION TO THE PULPIT FOR THE Use or MINISTERS 
or Curist. London: Elliot Stock & Co, 12mo, 





lead the blind to admirable purpose and high ends, and these 
pages—translated by Dr. Park Lewis of New York—are them- 
selves an illustration of such a fact. M. Maurice de la Sizeranne 
is, of course, widely known as the founder of the Braille 
Library for the blind, and as a man who has devoted his life to 
the amelioration of the lot of those who sit in darkness. He 
was born in 1859, and beeame blind when quite a child. He 
was educated in the National Institution for the Blind in Paris, 
and distinguished himself in its classes. He graduated in 1877, 
and being in affluent circumstances he determined to devote his 
life to improving the condition of his fellow-sufferers. In 1879 he 
was appointed professor in the institution where he had himself 
been trained, but ill-health compelled him to relinquish this 
position, and he resolved to give his compulsory leisure to the 
study of improved methods of teaching the blind. Two years 
later, he constructed an abbreviated system of orthography for 
their help, and it quickly found its way into general use in 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Canada, and also served as 
a basis for an allied method which is now in vogue in Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. Im 1884, M. Sizeranne established the 
Revue Braille, which is printed in relief, and which contains 
articles upon literary, scientific and musical topies. He 
has also published a number of books, both for the actual 
use of the blind, and concerning the best methods of 
teaching them to read with ease. The present volume re- 
ceived the commendation of the French Academy in 1889, 
and has been translated into Russian. It seeks to disabuse 
the public mind of the idea that the blind constitute a 
peculiar class, for the whole drift of the argument is to show 
that when properly educated they are able, in spite of their 
grievous infirmity, to earn their livelihood even in the higher 
walks of professional life. It appears that in France alone the 
blind number no less than thirty-two thousand, whilst there are 
two hundred thousand in Europe, and nearly two millions 
throughout the globe. M. Sizeranne describes with great clear- 
ness and ability the efforts which have been made by Valentine 
Haiiy and others to train the blind for a career of usefulness ; he 
discusses with much suggestiveness the characteristics, intel- 
lectual and moral, which prevail among such sufferers; and he 
explains the results at which he has himself arrived by personal 
research and actual experience. We can heartily commend the 
book as a practical manual of reference, and one which is written 
with knowledge, sympathy, and common-sense. 

** Beyond the Rockies” is a lively and picturesque account 
of a spring journey through California. There is truth in the 
assertion that to write intelligently of California special regard 
must be had to its varying climate and unique situation. There 
is a rainy season and a dry season, and so far as the weather is 
concerned the only feature that never changes is the coolness of 
the nights. Mr. Stoddard deseribes Los Angeles and other 
thriving towns, a flower festival at Santa Barbara, the ‘ curious 
and composite” city of San Frangisco, the journey across the 
sierra to Salt Lake, the characteristics of the scenery, and the 
quality and luxuriance of the fruits, and, of course, the marvels 
of the Yosemite Valley, and the delights of Colorado Springs. 
Altogether, the book, in spite of a touch of braggadocio and 
a certain grandiloquence of style, may be accepted as a vivid 
and accurate picture of life in the Western States. 

Lady Magnus has written with simplicity and brightness, 
and at the same time with insight and skill, an admirable book 
about “The Boys of the Bible.” Thoughtful lads are sure to 
appreciate its pages, for they tell the wonderful and immortal 
stories of the childhood and youth of some of the greatest heroes 
of Old Testament history in a fresh and attractive manner. The 
book is free, to a quite noteworthy extent, from cheap platitudes 
and unctuous commonplace, but the boy who can read such a 
setting of the sacred narratives without responsive sympathy 
must be dull and listless in no common degree. Print, paper, 
aud binding are thoroughly artistic, and the illustrations, both 
in black-and-white and in colour, are excellent and finished. 
Altogether, this is a beautiful volume, and one which is certain 
to win by sheer merit a hearty welcome. 

Students of moral philosophy, though they may not be able 
to endorse all the conclusions at which Mr. Hughes arrives in 
his scholarly and suggestive examination of “ The Theory of 
Inference,” will find much in the treatise to awaken thought. 
The book is avowedly intended not merely as a defence of the 
habit of assenting to propositions which are not capable of being 
demonstrated from one man to another, but as an impartial in- 
vestigation of the whole of that part of mental science which 
has to do with inference. Mr. Hughes states that he has en- 
deavoured to “ set forth with all needful clearness and precision 
the nature and the limits of induction and deduction.” He also 
seeks to vindicate the essential reasonableness of illation ; or, in 
other words, that kind of inference by which causes and effects 
are discovered in the field of history. The latter term, Mr. 
Hughes explains, was suggested to him by Cardinal Newman’s 
use of the phrase, the “ illative sense,” in a similar connection. 
Not the least interesting chapter of the book is devoted to a 
critical analysis of Newman's reasoning in the “Grammar of 
Assent.” The aim of the present treatise is not merely to 
investigate the action of the mind in making inferences, but to 
show from such a philosophic survey the essential reasonableness 
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of religious faith :—* Faith, in one of its important aspects, | 
is unqualified and unconditional assent to certain undemonstrable | 


facts and doctrines; and, in order to show as convincingly as 
possible that such kind of assent is not in itself an irrational 
procedure, it is necessary to exhibit it in relation to the move- 
ments which the mind makes when it assents to conclusions that 
satisfy the recognised formulas of logic.” Great stress is laid 
in these pages on the inadequacy of logical methods to solve the 
difficulties which gather about even the law of probability in 
such regions. The book discusses the grounds of certitude in 
religious belief with much suggestiveness, and it has its distinct 
value as a contribution to the elucidation of the higher philo- 
sophie problems of the age. 

We have received a “ Devotional Companion to the Pulpit,” 
a little volume of ad clerum counsels of perfection. The author 
has withheld his name, but the manual is of a kind to make its 
own welcome. It discusses the subject of the sermon, prepara- 
tion for the pulpit, the minister in his relationships with the 
congregation, the best methods of delivery, and the higher 
aspects of the work. It seems to us that such a volume is 
admirably adapted to fulfil the object which its earnest and 
eminently sensible compiler has set himself to achieve, for, in 
his own words, “it may serve as a guide for the younger clergy, 
and may sometimes be a helpful reminder to those of more 
mature age.” 
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Tourist Programmes, American and Continental Folders, and other publications, may be 


or to 


* First and Third Class Dining Carriages to Glasgow by these trains. 


A-—On Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, passengers arrive at Southport at 11.55 p.m. 


ast later, C—Via Stranraer and Larne, 


shbourne at 8.59 p.m. 
+ In connection with Steamer to the Isle of Man by the short sea route. 


SPECIAL 
Handy Pocket Guide to the Midland Railway. Price 3d. 


Derby, /u/y, 1894. 


f —No connection to these Stations on Sundays by this train. 
on notice being given to the Station Master at Kilmarnock. Passengers arrive Ashbourne, 3.45 p.m. on Saturdays. 


I—On Saturdays passengers arrive Blackpool (Central) at 6.50, 


and Talbot Road at 7.17 p.m. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR THE HOLIDA 
Pocket Tourist Guide to the 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 


—Via Barrow ; on certain dates (for which see special notices) the Steamer arrives at! 
F—Calls at Strathbungo to set down passengers from South of Carlisle 
H—On Saturdays during July and August passengers arrive 


IDAYS. 
dap Holiday Resorts in the British Isles, Ulustrated. Price 3. 
List of Furnished Lodgings in Farmhouses and Country Districts served by the Midland Railway System. Price rd. These Guides, as well as Time Tables, 
had on application at the Midland Stations and Agencies, to the Superintendent of the line, 
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